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THE IHDEYO NOGUCHI LECTURESHIP 

In 1929 the late Dr Emanuel Libman of New York 
gave $10,000 to The Johns Hopkins University for 
the establishment of a lectureship in the History of 
Medicine In accordance with Dr Libman’s wishes it 
was named The Hidcyo Noguchi Lectureship to pay 
tribute to the memory of the distinguished Japanese 
scientist 

The present volume owes its origin to the seventh 
course of lecttircs on this foundation wdiich were de- 
livered on November 25, 27, and 29, 1940, at the 
Johns Hopkins Institute of the History of Medicine 
by tlie late Professor Zimmer 
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EDITOirS FOHE^VOHD 

Ilcnn K. Zimmer delnerojl the ‘•event h course 
of the IIi(h'\o Ko;mehi Leetoro'-hij) m ember 
into \Micn he tiled on Mnreh 20, 10 10, after an 
illne'''^ of a few da\‘-, the Hr'-t lecture and the 
greater ]>nrt of the ‘•teoml had been re\i‘’ed and 
had been m m> hand*; for ‘•ome time Among the 
mamKerijitv which ho left, howe\er, the eonlimm- 
tum of the ■•eeond chapter was not found There 
were only nineteen more pages that contain the 
revised beginning of tlie third and last lecture of 
tlic ‘^cnes, thirtv -three pages, eorretled but not 
rctvjied, that destribe certain diseases and cures, 
and finallv two npiiendiecs that tom])risc the trans- 
lation of the tables of contents of Siisrnla-Samhita 
and of the Kncvclojicdia of lylejihant Medicine* 

\Mien I first discussed with Mrs Zimmer and 
Dr. Sigcri«l what should be done with the manu- 
script, it was decided to make an altemiit to piece 
the book together from the material just referred 
to, from Zimmer’s notes extant in fair number, 

‘Mrs Zmincr nn(J Frofe^'-or 11 rninl, to(;clIirr \ulli Dr. IT 
Steiner rorltsl tJic iniinu^Lnpts left H\ courlis\ of Mrs Zimmer 
(he medicnl mntorn! tins hr<ii ()(])ositi(l m the WiIlIi Mtdicnl 
Librnr\, where it mn\ Ix; com-ultvd I>\ Ftlioliirs inlorcslcd in Hindu 
medicine 
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and from the manuscript of the papers as they 
were read Yet it turned out that the notes did 
not cover more than bnef sketches of problems to 
be dealt with Moreover, Zimmer had not only 
enlarged on the content of the lectures of 1940, he 
had also decided to reorgamze his material No 
outhne of the new arrangement was preserved. It 
would appear from one of his letters that at the 
end of the second chapter he planned to speak 
about the relation between Hindu medicme and 
Greek medicme ® Otherwise it remams unclear how 
he intended to proceed, whether sections taken out 
of the first two chapters were to be mtegrated 
mto the later context, and if so, where they were 
to be inserted, how the missmg parts of the second 
and third chapters were to be composed Every 
attempt to bnng out the book as its author had 
envisaged it had therefore to be abandoned 
We then considered other possibihties The 
thought that somebody else should try to complete 
the manuscript was almost immediately discarded 
No scholar, however competent, would have been 

-This letter accompanied the first chapter, sent to me m the 
sprmg of 1942, if I remember correcUy (Zunmer rarely dated his 
letters) 
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nblc lo conlinuc llic work ni Znnmcr’*; •^t\]c and 
manner, co di'^tinollv hulnidual in the trcalincnl 
of Hindu medieine. n<; in c\(T\llinip eke he c\cr 
WTole For a loiifi lime uc jiondered over the feasi- 
bilitv of atidinp from Zimmork orifimal manu‘'Cripl 
and from Ins oilier wrilinps a colleelion of mis- 
cellaneous stnlemeiiLs conceniinp medical llieory 
and praclice. Ihil llic'-c casual remarks were dif- 
ficull lo prouj) and did nol form a umlj . Taken by 
Ihcmcche.s lhc\ did nol coinev a clear jnclurc of 
hi*: m^iglil inlo Ihosc aspcels of Hindu medicine 
nliicli arc nol co\cred in his Iasi w riling iHorc- 
o\cr, Ihc iinjire.s'-iN ene.ss of Ihe finished Icclurcs 
‘teemed lo be dimmiched rather than enhanced by 
'jucli a medley of disjoinlcd aphorisms. 

Al Iasi il was agreed lo prinl Ihe firsl Iwo 
lectures as they stood For fragmentary ns llicy 
arc, Ihcy are, all of us fell, of no small imporlnncc. 
They contain numerous translnlions Ihnl reficcl 
Zimmer's thorough undcrslnnding of the content 
and language of Sanskrit hleralurc They strive to 
explore a liitlicrlo neglected perspective of the in- 
terpretation of Hindu medical texts "N^Hicn Zimmer 
sent me the first chapter, he ivrote “ The strictly 
positivistic and descriptive annlj'sis of Jolly is not 
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yet antiquated, it is such an incredibly decent and 
clean piece of work that you get discouraged when- 
ever you try to deal anew with the details and to 
concentrate on them But I beheve nobody has 
ever tried to represent the atmosphere as such and 
what it means for a more correct understandmg of 
the details ” ® Such a representation was what he 
aimed at. And although, as he wrote me m 1942, 
he was aware of shortcommgs in his own work, he 
was convmced that in the main he had succeeded 
Indeed the pecuhar flair of Hindu medicine, its 
largely mythical and allegorical ingredients, are 
here grasped and made exphcit by one who was 
particularly gifted for bringmg to life the unphca- 
tions of myth and allegory ^ 

In the fragmentary mterpretation which we are 
submitting to the reader, however, the general 

" The passage is taken frqm the letter quoted m note 2 

' Zimmer probably would have made a numbei of corrections 
m the wordmg and order of his final text The manscript is 
somewhat uneven Repetitions occur, and m certam mstances 
one gams the impression that the author was still gropmg for 
the most adequate formulation of his thoughts I felt entitled to 
change expressions or the structure of sentences only where m my 
opmion this was mdispensable for brmgmg out clearly the imphed 
meanmg Otherwise, I have restricted myself to correctmg mistakes 
that were obviously overlooked m the manuscript I did not 
venture to tamper with Zunmer’s mdividual style 
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picture of Hinduism, as the author presupposes it, 
IS perhaps not suffiaently clear It seemed advis- 
able, therefore, to outline in some detail Zimmer’s 
concept of Hmdu culture, the new of Indian life 
into which he fitted his analj^sis of Hmdu medicine 
Besides, it seemed a worthwhile undertaking to 
summanze those findings which Zimmer made in 
the course of his earlier studies, yet was prevented 
from integratmg into the book that should have 
displayed all his knowledge concerning medicine 
Lastly, it seemed a defensible act of piety to try 
to save whatever possible of the scattered notes 
and outhnes for the missing chapters The 
preface, which I have ventured to write with the 
consent of hlrs Zimmer and Dr Sigenst, is meant 
to supply these wants My only qualifications for 
such a task are my long-lasting friendship with 
Zimmer and an amateur acquamtance with his 
woik, based on our personal relationship and on 
my smcere respect for Ins accomplishment Smce 
it IS the sole purpose of this sketch to give an 
account of Zimmer’s work without any endeavor 
at evaluation, my lack of critical judgment is per- 
haps less a disadvantage than it would be ordm- 
anly That I have mtroduced my report by a few 
remarks on Zimmer’s personahty, the reader will. 
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I trust, pardon The better we know the spirit and 
character -of a writer, the' more easily can we 
explain his utterances, says Spinoza, whose works 
Zunmer once gave to me as a present from his 
hbrary This statement, whether or not it is true 
m general, certainly holds true of bun who en- 
deavored to find his way back to the mystenes 
of India. 

Fmally, I should hke to say that Alda Oertly 
corrected and pohshed Zimmer’s Enghsh when he 
was preparmg his manuscript. He was the more 
conscious of the difficulties of wntmg m a foreign 
language since m his native tongue his thought 
and his style were perfectly matched Once Mrs 
Oertly had started working with him, he felt 
at ease, and he told me repeatedly how grateful he 
was to her for her understanding devotion to the 
task which she had agreed to undertake It is in his 
stead that I now wish to thank her, and I add my 
own thanks for her assistance I am also mdebted 
to Professor Paul E. Dumont for his generous 
cooperation He kmdly went over the galleys and 
made sure that no errors had crept into the 
Sanskrit terminology. 

L udwi g Edelstein 

Baltimore, Md, 

April, 1947 
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EDITOR’BH^^'-ACE 

I 

I happened to make Zimmer’s acquamtance in 
the early summer of 1924, an especially happy and 
important phase of his life* he was just begmnmg 
to come mto his own His earher biography can be 
bnefly told Bom in Greifswald in 1890, he 
attended school there and m Berlin; from 1909 
until 1913 he studied at the University of Berhn. 
After havmg taken his degree in 1913, he under- 
went his one-year mihtary training and stayed on 
in the army throughout the first World War. Dis- 
charged in December 1918, he resumed his work 
and became Pnvatdozent in Greifswald m 1920. In 
1922 he moved to Heidelberg Here at last he was 
able to carry out the decision which he had made 
on his return from the war — free as a guest from 
the other world ” — namely, to abandon completely 
the traditional pattern of interpretation that he 
had followed, however reluctantly, in his youth and 
to give expression to his own vision of India. In 
1924 his first book was m prmt and he was workmg 
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on the second ^ At the university he lectured on 
Hindu rehgion 

It was m this lecture course that I saw Zimmer 
for the first tune, and I shall never forget the 
impression which he then made upon me A tall 
man, rather heavily built, his broad shoulders 
somewhat uneven, he stood before the few students 
m his characteristic attitude his body erect, his 
massive head shghtly tilted to the left His face, 
— very unusual m its contour, its features stem 
rather than gentle, — showed no emotion His eyes, 
deep-set under thick brows, were fixed upon his 
manuscnpt — ^he was readmg the story of Dharma- 
ratschi which tells of the cycle of mcamations, of 
the path followed by the Enhghtened One and of 
that followed by the unmitiated Only occasionally 
did Zimmer glance at us If he saw us at all, if he 
paid any attention to our presence, it was in order 
to make sure that we were following him mto that 
realm mto which he himself was transposed For 
his outward calm was apparently that of the body 

^ Karman, Em buddkuUscher Legendenkranz, 1926, Kunstform 
ttnd Yoga m mdtschen Kultbild, 1928 For a more detafled account 
of Zimmer’s life, cf his Btoffrapktcal Remarks m Two Papers by 
Henry R Zimmer, 1944 (Van Vechten Press, Metuchen) 
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which slays here \\hile the spirit is fnr away. His 
voice, somewhat harsh and unmelodious, did not 
change much, nor did tlie rhythm and the tempo 
of his speccli vary. Every \\ord resounded the 
monotony and simplicity inherent in sacred prose 
And behind the fads retold there was the reality 
of the world that lies beyond. 

Ha\nng been introduced to Zimmer by a mutual 
friend after one of the lectures, I welcomed every 
opportunity to Lalk to him Such discussions often 
started m one of the narrow streets of Heidelberg 
or on the beautiful old bridge crossing the Neckar 
He would come along walking swiftly, m verj^ un- 
conventional clothes — unconventional, that is, for 
a German professor, slacks, sport shirt with open 
collar, no tie, no jacket — carrying under one arm a 
number of books, under the other the food he had 
bought to prepare his meals “ I just found,” or “ I 
just read,” — thus the conversation w^ould begin, 
and often it would not end until an hour, or hours, 
had passed, whether we remained standing where 
we were or walked on to his house, far out in the 
Neckar valley, and there sat down, m his small 
study, a modest room, furnished with a few books 
and a relief of the Buddha of Gandhara 
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In discourse Zimmer excelled, here aU the facets 
of his rich nature shone forth bnghtly. He always 
spoke about essential things, or rather whatever he 
touched upon became essential. Although he 
abounded in witticisms and sarcasms, although he 
was a briUiant raconteur, spa rklin g and overflowing 
with ideas, he was fundamentally senous, even 
grave To him nothmg was tr iflin g, everythmg 
was part of the whole Ta lkin g rapidly, as if pos- 
sessed by his subject, as if driven on by a demon, 
he delighted in joining the nearest up with the 
farthest, m pomtmg out histoncal parallels, m 
establishing crosslme combmations The charac- 
tenzation which a great Sanskrit scholar once 
apphed to Hin du philosophers — a characterization 
that Z imm er foimd most appropnate — ^might be 
applied to him also, perhaps with a slightly different 
meamng he philosophized “ m die Quere,” latitu- 
dmally, as it were ^ And he did so with a breadth of 
knowledge that was astoundmg German, French, 
English poetry and prose, classical hterature, art 
of the various periods, the story of man’s highest 
endeavors and of his most ridiculous foibles — all 

’ Cf Evnges Indten, Leitmotwe mdtschen Dasetns, 1930, pp 111, 
170 f (note 42) 
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this was ever-present to his mind which was 
associative rather than deductive and penetrated 
into the very core of things by intuitmg rather 
than by computing them 

This mdeed was Zimmer’s greatest gift, that he 
was able to divme the truth with his mner eye, a 
faculty that, in his opimon, was no merit, nor even 
an advantage On the contrary, much as he hated 
shallow dialectics, he had an almost childlike admi- 
ration for those who were good at reasonmg, at 
presentmg conclusions from a well ordered argu- 
ment “ Ich kann mcht denken,” I am incapable of 
thinking, he used to say with smcere regret But 
visionary as was his approach to any topic, it was 
at the same time distmct, sharp, and clear-cut. 
Moreover, his thought tended to become concrete, 
to take on flesh and blood One day we walked 
along the Neckar, while he was trymg to explain 
to me the Hindu attitude toward death “ To die 
— ^that means to cross this river m a boat and then 
to look back from over there to the eddy here ” 
He would not use the old simile tn ahstracto, it 
was infused into the reality of the surroundmg 
world The water we saw became the dividmg hne 
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between the two realms of existence ® Even his 
retelhng of stones, fired as it was by fantasy, the 
fantasy of the poet, reflected a fantastic realism, 
as Dostoevski called the fantasy of Poe, a wnter 
of whom Zimmer was very fond 
Endowed with such a personahty, Zimmer could 
not fail to impress people In whatever circles he 
moved, he assumed a dommatmg role. Everybody 
was likely to share the expenence of the Oxford 
classicist, C. M Bowra, who met Zimmer m 1938 
even if ordmanly he felt some reluctance m apply- 
ing the word “ genius ” to any man of learmng, m 
Zimmer’s case he felt it was the only word that was 
appropriate* It was to Zimmer’s credit — and it 
constituted part of his charm — that he remamed 
an unspoiled genius Sure as he was of himself, he 
was not conceited He was aware of the dangers 
inherent m his make-up, of his mclination to go 
to extremes His gratitude toward those who re- 
mmded him of his better self was unbounded 
Genume praise of others, the recognition of their 

“ Compare Evnges Indien, pp ISl ft 

‘ Tht Review of Religion, 1943, p 18 Incidentally, m this jour- 
nal (pp 14-19) the reader -will find short memonals by David 
Enedman, Ananda K Coomaraswamy, and Herbert Sterner 
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achievements as compared with his own, were a 
matter of course with him Although he could be 
very harsh m his judgment of people, in condemn- 
mg what he loathed, he was always willing and 
eager to acknowledge merit At heart he was kmd, 
and behind a certain outward roughness which 
could sometimes be dismaymg there was a great 
sensitiveness and delicacy of feeling. 

For four years I had the good fortune of livmg 
m the same town with Z imm er, and of staying at 
the same university After that time — between 1928 
and 1933 — I saw him but rarely, on his occasional 
tnps to Berlm or whenever I returned to Heidel- 
berg for a visit At such meetings everything was 
as it had been before, he was a faithful friend, 
whether one saw him regularly or not, his attach- 
ment to one did not change His work m these 
years grew steadily More settled and a trifle less 
unconventional since he had marned — we used to 
say jokmgly that he was now a tamed bear, but a 
bear nevertheless — ^he published book after book, 
article after article His msight into Hin du art, 
philosophy, religion, poetry, deepened The secret 
of India was captured m a language quite his own, 
and through his interpretation a past and a present 
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that are so foreign to the Western mind began to 
be understandable to experts and laymen alike As 
a lecturer, too, he became more and more popular 
It was astonishing to see how large crowds, men 
and women of all walks of life, would hsten to him , 
spellbound and enchanted, as were his students 

Besides, Zimmer gradually transcended the 
boundaries of Sanskrit scholarship. After the death 
of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the father of his wife, 
he became the co-editor of the legacy of the great 
poet This undertaking he tackled not only with 
his usual zeal and unselfishness, but also with the 
entliusiasm of the connoisseur of hterature In 
1932 he became acquamted with C G Jung and 
forthwith was drawn into the magic circle of the 
Jung movement His own studies had made him 
aware of the psychological imphcations of myth- 
ology The psychologist’s research was a welcome 
co nfir mation and clarification of the results of the 
Sanskntist An exchange of ideas ensued, a give 
and take by which both profited ® Some of Zim- 
mer’s friends — and I was one of them — ^regretted 
these diversions of his activity, valuable as they 

“ For Zimmer’s relation to Jung, cf Two Papers, pp 21 f Jung 
himself speaks about his fnendship mth Zunmer m the mtroduction 
to Zimmer’s book Shrl Ramana (1944) 
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were in them'^eh (v- We w>':hctl that lie would 
dc\olc luin«clf I'Uhrcly lo Ins own field in which 
he could make a unique contnhulion. Ihit Zim- 
mer's o\erfiowine: cnerir\. his e\])ansivenc 5 s, could 
not cnnlain Uiemsehcs wilhni the narrow* limits 
of a sj)ccialt> or of neadcniic life Not only did he 
Uiink “ latiludin:dl\ ”*, he aKo had to Inc in this 
w ay 

After I left Germany in innS, I heard from 
Zimmer at rcpilar intcr\als Although he was 
opprc,sced by the feeling that the world was closing 
in on him, and although he was irreconcilably 
opposed to the current political dc\ elojnncnt, he 
continued to stay in Heidelberg. It was his sense 
of dutv that made him remain at his post ns long 
ns humanl\ possible, and that abo enabled him to 
go on with his research Reprints and books came 
which showed that he was still the same. In 1938 
he decided at last to leave Germany After one 
year’s residence in England, he came to this 
countr\ and, shortly after his arrival, to Baltimore 
to deli\ er the Noguchi Lectures ^^^len I saw* him 
again, I found that he had grown much older than 
lime w’arrnntcd The strain of his recent experi- 
ences was quite noticeable He w'ns both tired and 
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restless. But lie was also happy to be free again 
and he looked forward with confidence to the 
experiment of fittmg himself mto a new life One 
day he came to my house and we talked in peace 
and quiet, from early mommg until afternoon He 
spoke of Heidelberg under the Nazi regime, even 
the beauty of the landscape had lost its charm and 
glamor through the impact of the deeds of men. 
He told me about his children with whom he was 
readmg the sagas of classical antiquity and some 
of the works of Sophocles He commented on 
English hterature of which he had an even more 
mtimate grasp now that he was hvmg m the 
Anglo-Saxon world He dwelt on his latest mter- 
ests the symbohsm of the figures depicted on 
playmg-cards and that of the chessmen To him, 
the kmg on the chess board — this monarch who is 
so entirely dependent on his subordmates for his 
defense and rarely capable of takmg a piece by 
himself — was the exact copy of the Hindu kmg 
who in spite of all his might is more endangered 
than aU his subjects and must always work through 
his courtiers ® Listenmg to all this and much more 

“ Indische Spharen, 1936, p 43 (Schnften der Corona, XJI) , cf 
also The Poluh Bulletin of Oriental Studies, I, 1937, pp 90 ff 
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than I can rocouiil licrc, I forgol lu)\\ many .^carfa 
liad pnfscd, liow many changes had taken place; I 
onlj felt the old fa'-eniation of Ins per'-onahly, the 
importance of the spiritual quest to uinch Zimmer 
was dc\ olcd 

Our meeting in It) 10 was to he our Inst. From 
time to time letters came, discussing the rc\nsion 
of the lectures, talking about New York As I 
learned also from others, Zimmer adjusted himself 
quickly, despite the many odds he had to over- 
come At first he lectured before ^arJOus prnalc 
groups, but finalli, he found a position at Columbia 
University. Of his reaction to the new surround- 
ings I need not write; lie has himself described 
them in a short jiapcr ’ lie was imiircsscd by the 
cheerfulness of America, the teeming life of towns 
and factories, but also by an element of monotony 
in tlie form of human existence here as compared 
to Europe He was o^crw helmed by the vastness 
of this continent, by the emptiness and desolation 
of its deserts. The grandeur of its nature appeared 
to him imbued with the divine indilTcrcnce of the 
Hindu gods and the unearthly radiance of compas- 

^ Address to the Anali/tical Psychology Club of the City of New 
YorL in Two Papers, pp 23 G 
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sionate Buddhist saviors In this, he saw one of 
the fundamental mgredients of the mexhaustible 
strength of Amencan civihzation The epic of 
geology — the precipices of the Grand Canyon, their 
muon of opposites — ^revealed to him the essential 
enigma of reahty the paradoxical harmony of 
antagonistic prmciples forming one whole 

It seemed that m the new world he would find 
the strength to make a new contribution, a futme 
full of pronuse seemed to be ahead of him When 
I heard that he had suddenly died, I felt, as all his 
friends will have felt it could not be true, he could 
not be dead For he was fullness of life itself, 
imable to rest, destmed to carry on forever Surely 
for him death can be but a twinkle of etermty 

n 

Zimmer’s mterpretation of Hmdu culture had 
two aims to imderstand its meamng m its own 
terms, and to ascertam its value for men of today 
This attitude, histoncal and non-histoncal at the 
same time, was innate m him When m his fifth term 
he turned away from Western studies and chose 
Sanskrit as his mam subject — ^he had first studied 
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German philology'- and taken Sanskrit only as the 
usual auxiliary language — ^lie was instigated also 
by the convielion that in his new field the major 
^^ctorles were still to be \ion, while in the one 
relinquished the deeisivc rcseareh had already been 
done. But above all he was attracted by India 
herself, yet unknown, perhaps unknowable, he 
was in quest of the India of Schopenhauer' The 
routine of editing texts, or of establishing the 
meanmg of everj' single word did not satisfy 
Zimmer. He did not only ask, what do they 
say, he added a profession of faitlr “ This is 
what they state and mean — and it is true It is 
the truth, tliough I do not understand it as yet, 
and feel not any too confident that I shall ever 
grasp its point.”* Or as he formulated it at the 
height of his life* “ The time has passed when one 
could hope to grasp the scope of the message of 
the Hindu spirit by way of a merely histoncal ana- 
lysis and a philologically correct interpretation of 
words, when one could hope to penetrate into the 
essence of the manifestations of Hindu life through 

^ Two Papers, pp 8 fl , 20, and Schopenhauer und Indten m 
Corona, Vm, 1037, Heft 1 

’ Two Papers, p 8 
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a study m the comparative psychology of its con- 
ditions ” And he was willing to recognize that 
India could provide us with a “ direction for our 
own ordenng search, our own gropmg divmation, 
where our knowledge has to admit its failure.” ® 
Taking such a stand, Zimmer at first felt rather 
isolated and was conscious of his bemg different 
from his feUow students and from his teachers, 
among them the e min ent Sanskntist, H Luders 
For Sanskrit studies were then m their positivistic 
phase, the vahdity of the content of Hmdu teach- 
mg was hardly debated Later he came to realize 
that at least in his basic approach he was not as 
lonely as he had thought Arthur Avalon and J. J 
M de Groot were on his side These names were 
given as examples m his Autobiographical Remarks 
which he jotted down shortly before he died ^ Of 
the older generation, men hke P Deussen and K. 
E Neumann could probably be added, among his 
contemporaries there was J H Woods, and there 
was A W Ryder, for whom the Sankhya came 
" nearer to the truth than any philosophy Western 
or Eastern ” ® 

* Eimges Indien, pp 43 f ‘ Tico Papers, p 17 

' H. Chemiss, Arthur W Ryder, p 9 (pnvately printed) David 
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At any rale, one thing is ccrlain, that Zimmer 
ga\c an original answer to those questions in 
whieh lie was primarily intcreslccl. He defined 
anew the meaning of the Aanons segments of 
Hindu enllnrc as well as their eternal \nlne Of 
this rc-mlerprctation which forms the background 
of his analicis of Hindu medicine, I shall tr}' to 
give a short outline 

Zimmer’s fir'^t book Kariiwv clearly rcicals in 
which direction he was ‘seeking his goal" The 
novels here trandated — products typical of the 
tradition current among Buddhist monks — arc 
understood as didactic pro«e m the strict sense of 
the term Addressed to those whose horizon is nar- 
row, whose intellectual ability is limited, they illus- 
trate and rationalize m simple narrative the Hindu 
concept of fate and freedom — a " vcgctati^ e ” con- 
cept as compared to that of the West They are 
not the outgrow th of the principle of art for art’s 

FtT’dman {The Rcitcir of Rflt^ton, 1013, p 15) compares Zimmer 
iMtli Olio Strnuss nncl Slnni'Ins SeJmrer, nnd he points out tliat 
this proup took up nnd enmed on Uic resenreh initmlcd bj the 
Gcirnan Romanticists of the enrij lOlh ccnlurj’ 

‘Zimmer's doctoral di"crlnlion (Studten zur Ocschtchtc dcr 
Golrtu, Berlin, 1914) in las omi opinion showed little of the 
approach characlcnslic of las later work, cf Ttco Papers, p 0 
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sake, they are a means by which to impart and 
clarify an attitude of life’’ From India, where 
it originated, this type of psychagogic narrative 
was brought to other countries, as Zimmer added 
later on It has become world-famous through the 
stories of The Thousand and One Nights, told as a 
charm that was to cure a blood-thirsty tyrant’s 
soul of the passions which haunted it® 

It IS, then, the functional importance of the 
creations of the spirit that is here re-discovered In 
his later research, Zimmer apphed this concept to 
other fields and brought it to full fruition Hindu 
fine arts, hke Hindu hterature, must not be judged 
by aesthetic standards alone The temples and 
their statues reflect rehgious expenence and teach- 
ings Nirvana or emptmess finds its matenal 
expression m the image of Buddha The repre- 
sentation of Siva and Sakti as lovers symbolizes 
the antagonistic principles of the Absolute, a co- 
operative pair of opposites ® If it is true of all 

’’ Karman, pp 199-206 

® Vmnsse mdischer Seelen-Fuhrung m Reich der Seele (Arbeiten 
aus dem Munchener psychologischen Arbeitakreis) , 1937, pp 64 f 
' Kunstform und Yoga, esp pp 7-19 188-191, Myths and 

Symbols in Indian Art and CtvilKatton (The BoUtngen Senes, VI), 
1946, pp 137 S For the Hindu temple and its architectural outline 
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“ static ” pictures that they are to be understood 
in the light of the saered texts and their doctrines, 
this is especially characteristic of the “ dynamic ” 
representations, that is, of the geometrical cult 
pictures which are nothing but instruments 
through which to realize religious contents. “ We 
may say,” thus Zimmer summarized his theory m 
his last lecture course at Columbia University, 
“ that a yantra is an instrument designed to curb 
the psyehic forces by concentrating them on a 
pattern, and in such a way that this pattern 
becomes reproduced bj' the worshiper’s visualizing 
power. It is a maehme to stimulate inner \usuah- 
zations, meditations, and experiences The given 
pattern may suggest a static vision of the divinity 
to be worshiped, the superhuman presence to be 
realized, or it may develop a senes of visuahzations 
growmg and unfoldmg from each other as the links 
or steps of a process ” 

Mythology, too, is a means of guidmg the soul 
To be sure, the myth also reflects the mtegration 
of old Hindu traditions mto those of the Aryan 

that 18 determined by religious ideas, cf also Journal of the Indum 
Soaety of Oriental Art, 1937, pp 111 S 
Myths and Symbols, pp 141 f 
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immigrants In tliis respect, it gives a symbolic 
representation of the history of India, expressmg 
ancient thought in a new language.^^ But the 
greatest significance of the myth is this, that it is 
not merely an irresponsible play of fantasy, but 
teaches m pictonal scnpt an attitude toward life 
As “ Nietzsche says ‘ It is not true that there is 
some hidden thought or idea at the bottom of the 
myth, as some m a period of civilization which 
has become artifical have put it, but the myth 
itself IS a kmd or style of thinking It imparts an 
idea of the umverse, but it does it in the sequence 
of events, actions and sufiermgs ’ ” That is the 
reason why for us it is a mirror “ teUmg us what we 
are and how we should behave ” In the same 
way, it is spiritual guidance that is provided by all 
the sacraments, or rites, or imtiations, or steps, or 
however one may choose to call the multiple prac- 
tices and customs that m India take hold of the 
human bemg and carry him throughout hfe.^® 
This, then, is the first result that one has to 

Indtsche Spharen, pp 19 B 

The Involuntary Creation, p 10 (Spring [The Analytical 
Psychology Club of New York City] 1941) 

“ Prabuddha Bharata, 1936, p 17B Cf Emil Abegg, Neue 
Zuncher Zmtung, March 25, 1943 
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In ir in iniinl wlun in lln n j’rv •■f'ntMln'n of Hiiuln 
nu (hnnr unc r< nf]-- of tin* old •-.ii’t, of llic f’od^ 
md < 5 (nni)n. t>f nntntion'-. nhrn onr rrnd*' of 
rt]i”!on*- ]ir lotjoc-. for tlm llnnln. tho'-r* <.torirs iirc 
nc't dr id snntlrr. tin ronnpt-' nrr not nn nninfj- 
firtinin tin \ *trr indn itj\< of n liviiif! j>o\\rr 
tlrit li n il.\i\'- drij'id ^nd I*- •■til) ••ln]djnt' In'- 
t'.ntun'f I'lr fnnn Uiinj* -'n ndornnunl, tljry 
cxj'r* tin f-Miirt of ln>. tlnnjf’lit •* 

lint ‘o fir I 1 ) i\ < '■]>(»)< n onlv of thr way in 
\Jn(h tin dornnnnt*- of llnnln inltnrr onylu to 
In nnd( T'-lood \\h*it \ aim tim >. >-11(11 ;in niidcr- 
^Lindnn’ lii\< for tin* \Vt'.t(ni int(rj»ntrrr 'Dn* 
.in-- .‘or to llin (jur'-tjon diininl*- on a ohnrtr 
definition of tin vjnnfir durader of Hindu wi'-- 
doin, and in tlm roinudion nntln>l(*yv in-'-nnU'' 
ctntr d nnjKtrlninx In Indi >. the iin th nils neither 
d('-tro\ed nor repl ircd hy j))nlo--o)dn . it reinaiiied 
it dl tiiins the tt uher of man As the hurhesl 
emhodnnent of hiionhdf.’e it d.irifies the paradox 
of Iniin in exi^-ldue, n imely that man transcends 

’‘"Ilir Jir l^l]'1r-^ llni liimti fer tJlr lIltrTJirr-t'lhd l «)f Hliulu ttfl 
Wdu'il hll\f td lx- Ji]'] ll"! (l! > to ll|x Irjllr fnitotioll of jnrtiicttl 
•Irtljt' Uix IxkI turlv iiir-ttjuio th** rrlntion of ii)r<lirm»- to nrt 

” /nt/i rf/c Cji/urrii. J) 13 
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existence, that he embraces thisworldhness and 
otherworldhness In consequence of this truth, the 
goal of hfe is not visualized as a moral attitude, 
although the fulfillment of the supreme task m- 
volves moral values Rather is the goal extmction 
of self, complete abandonment to hfe Like God, 
unaffected by the course of events, man must hve 
within the world and mthout it “ The myth, m 
opposition to intellect, leads mto spheres that he 
beyond personahty and mtellect, myth is the bro- 
ther of dreams reflectmg the depths of the human 
soul, it expresses the realm of the collective sub- 
conscious India, to put it differently, even to this 
day has remamed the prototype of archaic wisdom, 
of the non-intellectual vision of the world 

European culture is based on qmte a different 
dream — the dream of the Greeks — on the Greek 
hybns which, through the hypothesis that the 
mterrelation of things can be giasped by reason, 
created a world which reason undetstands Euro- 
pean life is detemamed by the Greek discovery that 

pp 33, 37 f , 40 

Maya, Der tndtsche Mythos, 1936, pp 34, 36 The Greek myth 
IS but the creation of mdl^’lduals and therefore, m Zimmer’s 
opmion, it seems mfenor to the Hin du myth and less typical 
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mnn unljKo Jintim*. mi ** nnimnl cMidowcd with 
hmmnitv." 'J'o (Wic wlu» tlunh*^ nf the nhy-’^ ti( the 
.‘■Old it i'- r<.\( do<l ni the IIiiulu myth, tin* Kurn- 
j>cnn world nnv M*(>jn ‘■h dh>w. iin>-t h'^ the hmchlrr 
(tf the Ctrc'eh p>d‘. — tlu 1 ti rnnl ‘.NinhciKof ration- 
•dj*-ni — i*' "-h dh»w nv r<>mpir<*d to the amhipioii*' 
■^niile of tlie Hindu dtilie*..’* Hut Zuiuiu'r wn-. not 
roinintiedly hui'Mii;' for tin wi--dom of the Ihi-.l 
.T'' the trmr or hurln r fonu of Knowledge*. C'on- 
«eiouv of tlu' me,‘'r ijuluhtv ttf th<* ^ituntmu in 
wliieli the IhmtjH in mind fiinl-' itself, he chd not 
uphold Indi 1 .1*' 'i model IIe«»nly wi'-hed to under- 
‘•t.uid it'' truth, nnd h\ '•o domji to rontrihute to 
the under'-lniidiiifinf ourown tnith. " 'J he real tren- 
•■'urc.to end our iniM'ry .ind triaK.is ni\er far nwaj ; 
it is not to he “^oupht m any distant repon; il lies 
huried m the mnennost recesv of our own home, 
that IS to ‘■1%, in our own heiiif; . . But there is 
the odd and i)er'-islent fart that it is only after a 
faithful jouniey to a distant repon, a forcifpi 
countn*’, a straiifje land, that the mcanmp of the 
inner ^oicc that is to puide our cjuest can be 

Sjiir! iim drn I.lfjnntrv, / in Jludi ton xntU’fhrr jVofi/r, 1020 
p 13S, liidt'chf Sjiliiirrn, p 35 I'or n ilifl< irnl jwiiil of Mew, cf 
1’ 1 ncdlfinJer’ii unnlcd unMiir, Dtr Antil e, X, 1031, jip 200 fT 
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revealed to us And together with this odd and 
persistent fact there goes another, namely, that the 
one who reveals to us the mearung of our cryptic 
inner message, must be a stranger, of another creed 
and a foreign race ” 

Both, myth and rational thought that develops 
later, sprmg from the unfathomable depths of hfe 
Both have their limitations and prejudices, yet 
each one gives an mterpretation of the world con- 
sistent m itself Contact with the myth of another 
civihzation, and such contact alone, can hberate 
modem man from his captivity, at least for a few 
moments of illumination The myth lays upon hun 
the miTsible net of its presuppositions, thus renund- 
mg hun of the hidden core of his own nature For 
only the spear that mfhcted the wound is capable 
of heahng it, as Parsifal says, he who wounded wiU 
also heal, as even the Greek myth teaches Or 
to quote the concludmg words of Zimmer’s last 
lecture at Columbia “ Hindu myths and symbols, 
and other signs of wisdom from afar . wiU 
speak to us of the treasure which is our own And 
we then must dig it up from the forgotten recesses 

Myths and Symbols, p 231 

'°Maya, pp 26, 18 f 
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of our own lu'ine And nl la*.! il will end for 11*^ 
our troublo and jicnnil u** lo ercet for I he henofil 
of all around u*: a teinjilc of the liviin: ‘•pinl ” *' 
Tln‘<. in mudi outline'', wa*; Zimmer’*' inlerpreln- 
lion of llie m\ story of India ami of its messa'ic 
lo men who h\c in the ^^csle^l world A\ith sueh 
a belief he undertook to analwe Hindu medicine 
for tho*:c wlio arc inlcrc'^tcd in it fnmi the point of 
\icw of the hi‘:lorian and the srionlist. 

Ill 

Zmimcr'f: reecarch in Hindu mcdieiiic extended 
o\cr many year-; Accordmii to his aulohiofiraphy, 
he first lunied to ihi'? subject in in2a. immediately 
after lie had finished liis book on Krir>':fform und 
Yoga At that time, he saw m Pans a “ charming 
minor huntimi relief. It showed Imnlsinen on an 
elephant, the animal handing them with its trunk 
the deer they had killed II gave me a pang, I felt 
a criticism and remorse for liaMiig dealt so exclu- 
sively with Hindu and Buddhist devotional joga 
and esoteric doctrines Here I w'as confronted with 
a scene of everyday life. I felt the necessity of 

Myihs and Symbols, p 221 
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balancing my interest m transcendental Hmdu 
wisdom by knowledge of tbe realistic approach to 
life’s expenences m tbe Indian tradition Thus 
I delved mto medicme, tbe best representative of 
Hmdu eartblj^ life and wisdom ” ^ 

Tbe first fruit of these studies was a book on 
animal medicme, more specifically, on tbe treat- 
ment of elephants a translation of tbe Matan- 
galila of Nilakantha and of excerpts from the 
Hastyajnirveda, an introduction and commentary 
were added* This is not tbe place to review in 
detail the results of Zimmer’s mterpretation But 
it IS of interest to note certam parallels between 
Hmdu animal medicme and human medicme, and 
to emphasize some of the findmgs concemmg medi- 
cme in general which Zimmer formulated here, yet 
failed to mtegrate mto the Noguchi lectures 

The ammal doctor — ^who is a speciahst and not 
allowed to treat human beings, just as the human 
doctor may not treat ammals (p 148) — is chosen 
on the basis of the same qualifications and imtiated 
into his art in the same way as the healer of 

^ Tico Papers, pp 1C f 

‘Spiel vm den Elcfantcn (see abo\c, p xsxv, n 18), pp 91 3 , 
ISO ff 
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human diseases (pp 85 f) In animal medicine, 
too, the pre-Aryan knowledge which became part 
of the priestly medicme of the Vedas (pp 57 f ) is 
beheved to be an msight denved immediately from 
the gods (p 81) , the physician to a certam extent 
remains a sorcerer (pp 139, 142) . Agam, the self- 
rehant optmusm of science is entirely absent (pp. 
141 f ) Experience and tradition (pp. 138, 167 f ) , 
observation and speculative theory (pp 148, 138) 
go hand m hand No attempt is made to establish 
a system consistent m itself (pp 139, 141 f , 172, 
179) 

A umque feature of the analysis of animal medi- 
cme is the discussion of physiognomy (pp 54 ff ) 
Such a science is first of all developed for the sake 
of practical knowledge, it teaches what to expect 
from those with whom one comes in contact In 
animal and human medicme alike, types are 
established which conform to the “ essence ” as ex- 
pressed m each specific mcamation They are con- 
stituted by what might be called a metaphysical 
theory of mhentance (p 60) , and they are the 
' ^ 

° Note also the references to the macro-microcosm relationship 
(p 147) , to diseases m men and animals (p 164) , to places 
suitable for mcision (p 166) 
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same in animals and men, for men and animals can 
be compared, while plants and human beings show 
no affimty (p 62) . As for the pnnciples of classi- 
fication, some of them are taken from the pohtical 
order, since for the Hindu the castes echo natural 
distmctions of qualities (pp 63 ff) Others are 
derived from physiology Phlegm, gall, wmd, but 
not blood, are considered to be the constituents, the 
mixed or balanced type is the highest (pp 66 fi ) * 
Yet, many systems know only of three species (p 
70) , and the phlegmatic type, at any rate, is nearest 
to the ideal combmation of the humors, often it 
represents the supreme value That this is so is in 
agreement with the climate of India and the tem- 
perament which denves from it The same feehng, 
so utterly at vanance with that of the Western 
world, is expressed m the Hindu ideal of contem- 
plation, of mactivity, as the highest form of life, 
celebrated m Hindu philosophy and art (pp 74 

ff). 

In those books that followed Zimmer’s study of 
elephant medicme and were dedicated to an ana- 


* Colors too play a role (p 72) The elephant’s place of ongin 
IS important (p 70) The ^ ariations m behavior must be considered 
(p 78) 
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lysis of Hindu thought and culture m general, 
medicine is at least occasionally referred to, and 
some of its major aspects axe emphasized Thus, 
the ongm of medical knowledge is charactenzed 
“ The sages, the wise men, who achieved knowledge 
comparable to that of our experimental science, m 
India were called Kavi, prophet-poets It is on 
their immediate observation of the body, for 
mstance, and of the powers which preserve and 
heal it, that all mediate and co mmuni cable knowl- 
edge of later medical tradition was based Sub- 
sequently teaching and application ensued, where 
formerly prophetic experience of an inexpressible 
all-m-one of msight and fullness of meamng had 
prevailed ” “ Zimmer pomts out that accordmg 
to Hindu medicine “ ‘ it is impossible to fathom 
the causes of all worlds and of all beings’ — why in 
every detail they are as they are their hidden law 
— ‘ this IS the secret of the gods . and that which 

cannot be thought out should be left to itself.’ 
This attitude imphes that one rests satisfied with 
the juxtaposition of description and observation, of 
sifted expenence and speculative synthesis ” “ The 

' EtPiges Indten, pp 118 f , cf 81 

^Indtsche Spharen, pp 08 f As the book on elephant medicnfe 
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plulosopliical concept of fate is introduced into 
medicine: “The power of our decisions, their 
determining might [as Karma] is evidenced by the 
color of our hair, the shape of our nose, the dis- 
eases we snffer, the successes we gam, the length 
of our life, and the matunty of our understand- 
mg.” ^ Besides, Zimmer analyzes the Yoga techm- 
que of respiration m minute detail he shows how 
“ all the gods withm our body ” are made sub- 
servient to the human will He elaborates on the 
parallel between medical teachmg and the teachmg 
of the Buddha While Spmoza speaks more geo- 
metrico, the Buddha speaks more medtct, as a 
practitioner ® In his review of the translation of a 
play. The Bliss of the Life-monad or Soul, Zimmer 
finally clarifies the attitude of the average Hmdu 
toward the medical art His confidence m medicme 
IS great Yet the value of medical care is measured 
by man’s higher destmation The sound body is, 

had formulated it, the unreconciled combination of opposite features 
IS characteristic of the Hmdu picture of the world, and the specific 
content of the Hindu attitude toward life is mfinitely more impor- 
tant for the development of Hmdu medicme than any trends inher- 
ent m medical thought itself (pp 178 f ) 

' Indischc Spharen, p 74 

“Op at^ pp 233 (cf below, pp 32 fi), 237, 100 S, 123 5 
[191 f] 
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and ought to be, made the instrument of spiritual 
experience through which one becomes conscious of 
the indcclniclibihty of one’s true self, of that part 
within man whicli is behind Ins individuation.® 
Almost .simultaneously with these studies Zim- 
mer published two articles on psych oth era py.‘° 
India pnicliscs both, medicine of the body and 
medicine of the soul. But, while the fonner lies m 
the hands of the lay plnsiaan, the latter is prac- 
tised by the pnesl, it is enshrined in the ntual that 
go\ cnis c\ cry act of life Varying according to the 
^anous types of men — there is a hierarchy of 
ntu.als as there is a hierarchy of castes — , these 
ccrcnionic.s nun at the prc\cntion of the sickness 
of the soul, they aim at a macrobiotics of the soul, 
just as lav medicine is concerned ivith a macro- 
biotics of the body, “ the knowdedge of the perfect 
and long life ’’ ” Thus, the “ Guru,” or housepnest, 
teaches the mother through a ritual, “ the gi\ung 


* Franf furUr Zcifunff, Jan 23,1038 (Lilcrnlurblall) , cf below, 
pp Cl n 

'°Jndi'c/ie Amchauungen uber Psijchothcrapie in Zcntralblatt 
fur Ptyckolherapte, VIII, 1035, pp 147 fl (Ironslnled into English 
m Prabuddha Bharata, 1030, pp 177 H), Umnssc inducher Scclcn- 
Fuhning, quoted nbo\c, p xxx, n 8 
Seden-Fvhrvng, p 00 
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away of the fruit,” how to bear the separation from 
her child once it has grown up The ritual begms 
“ at about the fifth year of the child’s hfe and ends 
when the son enters the circle of adult hfe ” It 
represents “ the unrelentmg demand made by hfe 
and the outer world which can only be satisfied 
through sacrifices The woman must, therefore, 
symbohcally sacrifice to tiun [the Guru] the thmgs 
that she most cares for, not only once but repeat- 
edly through the years ” The limitation of this 
dietetics of the soul consists m that it does not 
make allowance for the development of the mdivi- 
dual As a compensation for the stnct adherence 
to the commimity, enforced by the chain of ntuals 
that fetter the masses, the system of Yoga repre- 
sents the complete detachment of the few from all 
human bonds 

It was on account of the research ]ust referred to 
that Zimmer was invited to give the Hideyo 
Noguchi Lectures, and it was with all these 
results already reached that he set out to prepare 

^ Prabvddha Bharata, p 179 In agreement with such an mter- 
pretation of the ritual as a kmd of religious psychotherapy, the 
famous or notorious Kamasutra is to be explained as a dietetics 
of the psyche m the erotic sphere (tbtd ) 

Op cit , pp 187 f 
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them Xoxorlliclc^s he fomul the work hnrcl. A 
p^ibhcvw wliich he rend in tlic ‘•nnimer of lOnT 
had made him fully aware of the dinicullv of the 
subject In connection with our fir**! di‘-en‘'‘>ion of 
the matter, he wrote that it wa'- necc'-^ary to un- 
earth all the detail*-, otherwi'-e the jurliire would 
remain incorrect. 'I'he two p-eal em \ (dopedias, 
Caraka and Su^nita. had to be traii'-latial chajiter 
b^ chapter “An exaluation i*- a diflinilt thouirh 
stimulatimr problem The situation ‘•eems ‘-imilar 
to that of occidental medicine which wa*- earned 
on in the late ancient f.i«hinn until, in the ‘ Ibeder- 
nicicr/ modem medicine came into e\i*'tence, based 
on chemictra, and the natural sciences Vet il 
would be . . . wroim to .ij»pl\ iiiodeni '-tandard*;. 
. . Age-old experience .uul intuition demand Uicir 
rights e\cn lliough one ''hould rcfr.iin from roman- 
tic ideah/ation . , . Only by conquering the 
material step by step • . can one hope to grasp 

the presuppontions wliich are exiihcillv and imph- 
citlv mdieated and winch '^eric to explain the 
entire st^le of thought and its inherent inter- 
relations ” ’’ 

^‘LeUtr, spnnp 103S I quote jo these con- 

Eidenilions might be of miIuc for future studeiiLs of Hindu medicine 
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While preparing his manuscnpt Zimmer became 
fascmated by another pomt of view After a 
renewed perusal of Sigenst’s Great Doctors he 
resolved to set the achievements of Hindu medicine 
against the backgroimd of Western medicine 
“ thus the story becomes plastic and amusmg ” 
And he actually proceeded m this manner in his 
lectures of 1940, which dealt with medical tradi- 
tion and the human body, with the physiaan and 
his concept of dietetics, and with diseases and cures 
Afterwards, he himself reahzed that the new scheme 
was infenor to that which he had ongmally envis- 
aged. It prevented him from exhibitmg his 
pecuhar gifts, his ongmal insights That is why 
he wished to rework his manuscript for pubhcation. 
This, to be sure, proved to be an unhappy decision, 
insofar as he was not allowed to conclude his 
revision Yet m some respects it was fortunate, 
for the finished parts are, at least m my opinion, an 
mfinitely better and much more stimulatiag pre- 
sentation, both for the general reader and for the 
scholar. 

The book, as it now stands, first deals with the 
oldest Vedic tradition, the medical gods, the 

"Letter, FaU, 1939 
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htcrnry cvKloncc, the f^enenil cjpufieiinre of medi- 
cine. llie edurnlion .nnd rnreer of the phv'icinm, 
the ho'-'jiilnK. the implication'* of medical \\i‘*dom, 
‘^nni's and nanu"* of «h*-t a^es (eh 11. Ne\l, the re- 
latiom-lnp hot ween m.uToeo'-m and muToeo<?m i-^ 
.anal\?ed. the <!netrme of the life force and of 
hreath. the theory of the humor'* and of the body, 
the teaelmn: of an.itonn .ind ph\'*iolo;rv' are di'*- 
cu'-’-ed (eh 11 ) It i'^ ''.afe to '-a\ , then, that the 
hook, though fr.unnentar\ , eo\crs mo'-t of the im- 
portant a«]K'et> of Hindu medicine For the 
majority of que'-tion*^, and for the mo''t intricate 
onc"-, we ha\e Zimmer’'- .iii'^wer'* m their fuial form. 

How he intended to po on after haainp outlined 
the doctrine of generation, I lia\c been unable to 
find out. Hut the "-ccond chajitcr certainly was 
planned to be not much longer’* Morco\er, il wa'; 
to clo'c with a ‘•liorL eompari'-on of Hindu and 
Greek medicine Zimmer’s ojnnion on this subject 
luckily c.in be deduced from his notes of a lecture 

’'Tlie Icttf-r timt enme imIIi cimjiter I ^tnt(‘s Umt tlie Fccond 
chnpter \\oul<J 1«: nlino<t ns lont? ns the fir>l The IcUcr svhidi 
necfjmpannd (Jie niniiu*-CTiiil of Uie m-csiiuI clmplrr msn Ihnl thnt 
whidi s\nA Knl “ is tin. p-enttr part of dinpltr II " 
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given before the New York Academy of Medicme 
m the wmter of 1942 

YTiat IS the relation between Hindu medicine 
and Greek medicme? A pnon an influence of the 
one on the other even m early tunes seems not 
impossible Qmte apart from the dependence on 
Indian thought attnbuted by later tradition to 
men hke Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Plato, it is 
a fact that Greek physicians m the sixth century 
B C lived at the court of the Persian kings to 
whose empire India belonged Indian troops were 
among those whom Xerxes led agamst Greece m 
480 B C These facts imply that there must have 
been an mterchange between the two civilizations. 
But the uncertamty of the chronology of Hmdu 
medical writmgs makes it difficult to determine the 
exact nature of any mutual influence Is it per- 
missible to assume that the old codifications of 
medical magic of the Aryan immigrants and then 


Cf above p v, note 2 The title of the lecture is “ The 
influence of Hindu medicine on Greek medicine ” I follow Zimmer’s 
line of reasoning ns closely ns possible For another mterpretation 
of this problem, cf A M Esscr, Berliner Mediztnuche Wochen- 
schnjt, 1035, pp COO f 

There follows an mtercstmg digression on the mistake made by 
ancient geographers uho identified Egj^pt with India 
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Brnlimin fall into the fir^'t half of the first 

nnllcmhnm B C , and that they contain elements 
winch po hack c\cn farther? f)n the other linnd, if 
Caraka wrote in the fir'^t ccntnr\ A. D. and SiBrnta 
in the fifth, it wonlrl he quite juiitifiahlc to n'-sume 
that IIcllem''tic inedicnic chajied their thoughts, 
jn^^t ns Ilelleni'-tic astronomy and art gamed in- 
fluence on Hindu cnih/ation 
Turning to the content of medical teaching, one 
finds astounding jiarallels The Hindu theorj* of 
the si\ essences or (juahtics or fla\ors (rasa) is 
sinkmgh similar to the corresponding Greek con- 
cepts (gl\k\ .hpnron, str\ pinion, halnnron, pikron, 
dnm>). But, whereas in Hindu medicine these 
qualities form the hasis of dietetics and pharma- 
colog^•, tins IS not true of Greek medicine,” Fur- 
thermore, Hindu and Greek pin sicinns concerned 
tlieinsclvcs with the tlicoiw,’ of humors In India 
originally, that is before TOO B C., the numher of 
humors appears to h.nc been restricted to three, 
while the fourth one, blood, was added later in the 
works of Caraka and Suhruta The assumption of 
an influence of Greek medieme on that of the 

For Uic cIironoloRicjil jirobkms ct Iwlow, pp 40 ft 

■’’On Uie subject of ditlcUcs cf nf'so below, note 80 
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Hindus, at least m this particular instance, seems 
the more plausible since the fourth humor was 
nevet as important as were the other three Yet 
the four-humor theory, m Greek medicme, came to 
the fore at the time of Galen and his successors, 
while previously its role had been insignificant®^ 
Even more important, the Hindu mterpretation of 
the vanous humors differed considerably from the 
Greek one This can be shown of bde, and even 
more clearly of wmd or breath®® FmaUy, Hindu 
medicme did not recognize diseases of the bram, 
the bram was not regarded as the central organ of 
thought and consciousness Thus, the truly start- 
ling discovenes of the Greeks were not accepted by 
the Hmdus, and the comcidences, upon closer m- 
spection, also reveal great discrepancies It is, 
therefore, safer to suggest an "mdependent par- 
allel growth and development of ideas, as they 
could easily come about with regard to the same 


Smce m his lecture Zimmer referred to me as the one from 
whom he adopted this rather unorthodox view, I think it better 
here, too, to acknowledge my own responsibihty 

®* Cf the elaboration of these topics below, pp 134 ff The 
content of the Neiv York lecture is identical with the correspondmg 
sections of the book 
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subjccl*; nnd problem The po‘>'>ibilily of nn 
cxclinnixc of clclnil'? mu-^l of course be ndmillod 
and need*; further in\ c^lipalion Generally ■;pcnk- 
inp, ho\\c\er, “the more nrrhnic ‘;y<tcm of the 
Ilmdii*; nppnrentK was inrapable of influencing 
Greek medicine and, in turn, romametl outride the 
impact and rpread of the llcllcni'^tic nchic\ 01110015.” 
Notion*; fccmmgly kindred arc m the In'^t .analysis 
difTercnt, and the mIioIc '-l\lc and character of the 
two medical *<tenis differ hkci\i‘-c 

To turn now to the third chapter, here Zimmer 
intended to start with a di'-cu*;‘;ion of Hindu 
materia mcdica, winch ns “ the foundation of 
countless prc^^criplion':, foniis the most impressive 
bulk of India’s therapeutical wisdom.”'* Anjonc 
who IS not a trained botanist or pharmacologist, 
and a specialist in the .subtropical flora, will find it 
hard to understand the complo: prescriptions tliat 
are given. E%cn for Hindu experts it is extremely 

**E\en in the cil'c of the Greek Pncumnlic Scliool, Zimmer docs 
not find unj mflucncc of Hindu thcor\ 

“The nmclccn pages preserved (cf nliovc, p ix) consist of 
cfevcii pages of text nnd eight pages of notes The letter nccom- 
panjing chapter I snvs that the third chapter would lie shorter 
than Uic first cliapler 
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difficult to identify all the plants mentioned*® 
One may say, however, that the prescriptions bear 
a general resemblance to the traditional pharma- 
copoeia of Western medicme, as it prevailed be- 
fore the nse of modem pharmacology and experi- 
mental chemistry An enormous vanety of widely 
differmg mgredients were mixed mto a kmd of 
arcanum 

The specific nature of the single drugs compounded 
mto arcana, though they were described as to their 
flavors, virtues and so forth, remamed to a large extent 
ivrapped in mystery, there existed no technique of 
experimental tests by which the effects of the drugs 
might be determined The efficacy of the drugs was 
more or less a matter of faith, based on ancient usage 
and previous experience, as such methods prevail 
among shepherds and old women, yet the doctors 
professmg Hmdu or mediaeval medicme had passed 
exammations and were of the educated and mtel- 

A footnote corroborates this statement by reference to the 
translation of CaraLa Samhits by Avmash Chandra Kavimtna 
(Part XIV, notice, pp II-III) 

As examples a footnote quotes two prescnptions against dis- 
turbances of the wmd from “ The Ayurvedic Sj stem of Medicme, 
or an Exposition m English of Hmdu Medicme, as occurring m 
Charaka, Suferuta, Vagbhata and other Authoritative Works m 
Sanskrit Ancient and Modem, by Kavtraj Nagendra Nath Sen 
Gupta, vol I, 1919 , vol IT, 1925 , Calcutta ” (EE, p 409 ) 
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loclunl cln^^c^ Siinilarlv, llic ^\l7:\r(l, tlic prii".!, niid 
the incdiciiic-nnn rojm nt the iiitellcctmh of the 
pnimtnc age 

Such a pliannacoIngT,- 1\\ its \ory nature luuf't be 
conccr\ ali\ c. No item can he omitted once it Iia'^ 
been n])])ro\ed In tradition, ‘•ince it may be just 
this particular factor that brmp*- about success. 
If the old miNture pro\c.s mcfi‘ecti\e, new nig:rcdi- 
cnt5 arc ‘'iinjily added It i*' in this wa> that “ the 
amarinir mtneaty of traditional recipes comes 
about m the cour‘-c of tune ” Tradition is a burden 
Uiat jrrowc “ more and more cumbersome, not to 
be lightened b\ an\ speculalnc effort, but apt to 
be rendered still more ponderous through thco- 
riring, and a certain sophistication.” The stubborn 
adherence to tradition which guided Hindu jihar- 
macolog^' like ” a sort of Ariadne’s thread,” is also 

the mam source of the sliortcommgs of all traditional 
knowledge, m so far ns it deals with the visible and 
tangible realm of things and not with the soul and its 
highest goal, transcendent realitj, wisdom and truth 
be\ond the sciences Traditional medicine and science, 
outside the pale of modern research, possessed no 
method for critically sifting by the test of experiment 
the xarious resources offered by minerals, vegetables 
and animals in the way of drugs The achievement of 
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modern research and laboratory experiment, which 
Paracelsus had m mmd centuries in advance, did 
not dawn upon Hindu medicme 

Of course, it is possible that behind traditional 
usage “ there lurks secret truth from which modem 
research might take its flight toward a new msight ” 
It has happened over and over agam that the 
knowledge of old women on the basis of scientific 
mvestigation was proved to be correct “ Mother 
India and her aged daughter, traditional medicme 
with its treasure of matena medica ” may repre- 
sent the old woman’s true knowledge One may 
expect even better results from an exammation of 
Hmdu remedies than from that of Western pre- 
scriptions For the latter dealt with items im- 
ported from the Mediterranean “ and had gone 
stale before they reached the mediaeval customer ” 
Their notions had become estranged from their 
ongmal background and context through vanous 
migrations 

“’For exemplification Zimmer refers to William Witheniig’s 
recogmtion of tlie effect of digitalis on the heart, to the dysentery 
cure through a raw apple diet used by German soldiers m 1915 
and proved adequate by A Heisler and E Moro 
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Hindu iinltna mulica llold^ i inucli <-ouiulcr jin'-ilion 
From tarlN linu=. c\on lu-foro tin* roIati\(’l,\ Inlc in* 
va‘:ion of the Ar\nn (rilie-^ in the ‘•ecoiid inillcniiium 
B C . it has f:ro\\n and niaturtd in the coil of India 
It hac profited hy an nnintermjited roiilacl ^\llh the 
nun for whom it wac meant and the prodiiets offered 
h> Indn’c coil Ifuniif: its lonj; de\elopnicnl iL has 
accumuhted the e\cr rinewed experiences of India’s 
mhahitants, lumg the resources of tluir miMronmcnl 
for the jiurjince of iRnhiiji ith its rcinarkahle insiphl 
into the inflmncic of repionc and ci-isniis, dicl and 
clmnte, it nr<.>rdc the iiistinclne and cuhlle adjnsl- 
mcnl of the people of India to the jueiiliariliec of her 
Ir.Miip clinnlc Tradition tl ns it js, and o\erlaid villi 
cpcculatne and s\ sifinati/mc suiurslructiirec, it con- 
tains the treacure of the “old womairs’’ experience. 
“ Cowherds and hermit c,” Siisruta sa_\c, " hunters and 
other people Ininp m the wild forect, thoec who Inc 
on rootc, pn e e\ ideiiee of the he dth.e effecL of herbs ” 
The\ supply the nudieal man with the raw material 
of malcna medic.i and with the knowledge of Ihc lime- 
Icsled wavs of uemg it “ Goalherdc, shepherds and 
cowherds,” snes Canika (I, 1), “who frequent the 
woods, and those who Inc in the woods, know plants 
by name and sight, but besides knowing the name and 
appearance of these plants, one should know how' to 
apple them (pnipti) He who knows how' to use and 
combine them (j oga) , possesses the know'ledge of 
their essence (tatt\a-vid) That know'ledge charac- 
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tenzes the true physician (bhi?a]) , and he who knows 
how to apply them according to consideration of tune 
and place, and with due regard for the nature of the 
mdividual patient, ranks as a master-physician ” 
These are the stages, which, in Hmdu medicme, link 
up mastery m science with pnmitive mtuition mto 
nature’s resources and secrets 

And Zimmer ends with the statement: 

Rather tardily science enters the scene, and, with the 
growth of orgamc chemistry, explams on what basis 
the divme plant and kmdred substances are entitled 
to their mythical reputation Man would have 
starved and perished, faihng to outlive the hardships 
of the stone age, had he waited for the scientific die- 
tician to explam why he should stick to certam 
food-stuffs and drugs discovered m his environment, 
why he should stick to this drink or that, in order to 
overcome some trouble of soul or bowels 

Traditional belief, unable to analyze and cnticize 
its own experience, stands dumbfounded, if asked its 
reasons for adhermg to its materials or for giving free 
rem to ideas which do not appeal to the modern mmd 
It can but pomt to its real experiences and fanciful 
formulae, these reflect a combination of inspirmg m- 
tuitions, beneflcial feats of autosuggestion, and actual 
results which may be corroborated later by tardy 
science. 

Its experiences and discoveries, however, spnng 
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from that same genius of intuition and native curiosity 
which, from the dawn of civdisation, served to guide 
man m gammg control over his environment, it has 
the same source as the spirit active m modem scien- 
tific methods and technology 

Many problems of Hindu materia medica imght be 
cleared up by Western botamsts and doctors, were 
they to work on the spot with the assistance of Hindu 
medical men, and with the people of the country- 
side, foresters, shepherds, peasants, who supply Hmdu 
doctors with the needed drugs The particular values 
of many of these mgredients might be detenmned 
by the careful identification of smgle items of the 
mvanably complex recipes, and by ascertammg the 
proper action of each separate item 

Whether these statements on pharmacology were 
to be enlarged, or what other subjects were to be 
treated next, it is impossible to say. A batch of 
pages contammg what seem to be final corrections, 
though not numbered or retyped, deal with diet 
and the cure of diseases These topics were also 
discussed m the lectures of 1940 I shall try to 
reconstruct from the few corrected pages and from 
the ongmal manuscript the mam outlmes of 
Zimmer’s views 

Zimmer seems to have ■worked out the various subjects inde- 
pendently, no transitions are mdicated_ I have re-arranged the 
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Diet IS an important part of Hindu medicme, not 
only as regards the sick but also as regards the 
healthy India, with its pecuharly trying climate, 
IS haunted by epidemics and infectious diseases. 
From these conditions results the extreme insta- 
bdity of human life which is reflected in the com- 
mon Hmdu outlook on human existence and forms 
the background of the pess imis m voiced by the 
Hmdu philosophers It also determines the specific 
task of the Hindu doctor Caution is the watch- 
word “ By an elaborate system of dietetics Hindu 
medicme teaches man how to keep fit, how to deal 
carefully with the mdividual amount of life 
strength with which his orgamsm has been en- 
dowed, how to reach old age, how to enjoy a long 
and healthy life ” A balance of the humors is 
needed and can be estabhshed primarily through 
a proper diet " correspondmg to the age of the 
mdividual and to the type of organism, whether 
it IS a bflious or a phlegmatic one, or one m 

tlurty-three corrected pages (cf above, p ix) m an order that 
deviates from that m which they were found The manuscript of 
1940 could not be found m its entirety Even those parts that are 
preserved are sometimes marked " erledigt,” and have already 
been integrated mto the book 

'°For Hmdu medicme as macrobiotics, cf above, p xhu 
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which wind prevails.” An elaborate doctrine of the 
\nrtues of all food stuffs is evolved, their qualities 
are determined the experiences of the orgamsm 
in tastmg and digestmg them Through their 
“ saps ” or “ flavors ” these vanous substances are 
related to the indnddual substances of the humors, 
and “ a detailed system of the aflinities to be 
traced between these saps and the three humors 
constitutes the foundation of Hindu dietetics and 
therapy.” 

As for the causes of diseases, an upset digestion 
is the foremost among them Food that is not 
completely dissolved is regarded as a powerful 
poison (Caraka, VI, 15) A common cause of 
many kmds of disorders is the disregard for the 
basic rules of a carefully controlled diet, as summed 

°° The lecture of 1940, after enumeratmg these saps (C m num- 
ber) , gave a sort of descnptive catalogue listmg all kinds of meats 
and \egetables and other mgredients of human diet, mcludmg 
medicmal herbs, fruits, roots, and mmerals which are fit for medica- 
ments Two of the corrected pages analyze " the mam pomts to 
be considered with regard to ordmances about the diet of the healthy 
and the ailmg fare] summed up by Caraka (ill, 1, 2) under eight 
headmgs ” Three others add that the treatment of particular 
diseases should be based on the prmciple contrana contrarw 
(Caraka, I, 10) , enumerate the two kmds of poison also used 
therapeutically and note that 600 purgatives based upon six kin ds 
of vegetable produce are described by Caraka (I, 4) 
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up by Caraka under the eight headings dealing 
with the proper use of food, drinks and dmgs.®^ 

Taking up the diseases and their cures them- 
selves Zimmer first discusses those caused by 
foreign bodies, by worms and vermm Such am- 
mals found withm the human body are descnbed 
and classified by Caraka (m, 7) . Any cure 

should proceed along the Imes indicated for all kmds 
of treatment, first by removing the worms through 
cleansmg (samsodhana) , next by counter-attackmg 
and “ smashmg ” (vighata) the matter from which 
they spnng, then through “ appeasing ” it (samsam- 
ana) , and lastly by e limin ating the cause (mdana) 
of the disturbance 

The fact that the Hindus believe that the worms 
“ spring from its [the body’s] very life substance ” 
gives occasion for a digression that is very char- 
acteristic of Zimmer’s way of thinkmg 

Even Hegel m his Natural Philosophy, which, by 
the way, is the weak spot withm his encyclopedic 
doctrme, makes the foUowmg bold statement “ it is, 
however, an erroneous hypothesis to assume that 

Cf preceding note 

’’ The English wording of this quotation and of some of those 
that follow has been sbghtly changed 
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tapeworms withm the human orgamsm ongmate 
from eggs of animals that have been swallowed ” On 
the contrary, once some part of the orgamsm “no 
longer acts as a mere moment or element of the whole 
but becomes ascendant,” that is, once it separates it- 
self from the rest and becomes mdependent, — a state 
of affairs that m the case of the humors is described 
by the Hindu physician as “ infuriated ” (kupita) — 
“ this separation may lead, e g. m the case of ‘ sepa- 
rated digestion ’ (a disturbance of the stomach and 
of the mtestmes) , even to the generation of animals 
within the bowels Moreover, every animal has occa- 
sionally worms m its heart, its lungs or its brain ” 

It is partly due to Hegel’s conservative attitude, 
partly to his romantic view of nature m general, that 
he could advocate this traditional theory that had 
been challenged by his contemporanes What his 
statement actually means is this the body is bemg 
pumshed for havmg failed to subordmate its antago- 
nistic elements or moments to a superior and more 
perfect whole that enables it to function without dis- 
turbance — ^in other words, for havmg failed to conform 
to the dialectical rules of Hegehan philosophy and 
logic which mirror the very laws of nature 
Accordmg to Hindu cosmology and science, it is 
characteristic of the hving prmciple that bemg en- 
dowed with an unlimited power of self-transformation 
it manifests itself m the mnumerable forms of matter, 
be they mmerals, vegetables, or animals It is this 
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idea that has again and again assumed command over 
natural philosophy and that traditional Western 
learnmg has in common with Hin du medicme For 
the assumption of a hving prmciple constitutes an 
important check on materiahstic views, such as for 
instance the concept of dietetics, as it was understood 
not so long ago, and accordmg to which food was 
considered as dead matter, mere fuel that serves to 
heat the machme of the hvmg orgamsm, — a very 
limited view mdeed, where food is evaluated solely on 
the basis of its content of fat and albumen A bound- 
less vision of life, on the other hand, acts as a kmd 
of romantic counteragent against merely mechanistic 
theones, it has mspired the detailed and exact mvesti- 
gations of modern scientists who beheve that we can- 
not expect to keep alive by feeding exclusively on 
devitalized and sterile substance 
Hmdu medicme is based on the idea of a umversal 
hvmg force that pervades everythmg, the atoms of the 
elements as well as the higher orgamsms of men and 
animals Whenever Western science has turned to- 
ward a momstic prmciple m order to counterbalance 
a drift toward over-speciahzation that threatens to 
atomize the whole of nature and to hide its broader 
aspects behmd the vast masses of detail, it has met 
Hindu medicine half-way At that moment Hmdu 
lore with its semi-mythical method of mtmtive specu- 
lation appears as a kmd of early twihght that preceded 
the height of the scientific day It seems to represent 
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a pictonal script m which certain lines are indicated 
that may serve as a guide for modem thought, which 
Avith its own critical method attempts to take up and 
to solve certain problems that are as old as the hiUs 

After this digression, individual diseases due to 
the humors are discussed The first is elephantiasis 
Its descnption by Susruta (EC, 12) is unsatis- 
factory from the modem point of view 

Stdl, Susruta’s diagnosis of elephantiasis contams 
the pertment comment pomtmg out the fact that the 
disease is mostly prevalent m regions where much 
stagnant water is to be found, an insight that does 
credit to the subtle gift of observation so conspicuous 
m Hindu medicme 

Next, jaundice is dealt with. The chapter that is 
devoted to this disease m Caraka’s compilation 
(VI, 16) 

shows what skill classic Hmdu medicme, m the course 
of one millennium, has achieved m diagnosmg and 
treatmg this and similar maladies as compared with 
the archaic method of the Vedic penod cited above 

One general comment also deserves mention 
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How far an illness may be curable or may tend to 
be fatal is thought to depend on how far it has 
penetrated mto the different layers of the orgamsm , 
which are contmuously biult up through metabolism, 
the sequence of transformations through which the 
life-sap passes 

As long as the disease affects only the three or four 
first stages mto which the hfe-essence of the orgamsm 
IS gradually transformed, blood, skm and fiesh, it 
may be conquered If it reaches the subsequent stages 
of metabohsm, the more vital and subtle transforma- 
tions of hfe substance, namely the bones, marrow and 
semen, the disease is beyond cure That is why 
Hmdu medicme msists on early treatment The mor- 
bid matter which at first upsets blood, skm and fiesh 
will mvariably reach the more vital layers of the 
organism through the very alchemy of nature which 
constantly refines these primitive transformations mto 
the higher ones 

There follow a short remark on skm diseases 
(Susruta, II, 5) , a somewhat longer accoimt of 
abscesses or tumors (Susruta, 11, 9) , and finally a 
section on msamty (Caraka, VI, 9) . 

The latter illness hes on the borderhne of the 
natural and the supernatural For it is to be 
explamed either by a disturbance of the organism 
— the “ mcensed ” elements overflowmg mto the 
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special canals which carr\ the siihllc nnncl-slulT — 
or the influx of supcrhiunan j^owers, 

Tlic plij'-icnn ina\ (hapnosc a jinlicnl ns being 
sci7cd b\ <-01110 pod. if. dejinrliiip from his noriiiiil 
beha\ lor, he ndojUs m an\ wii\ the nlliliide of n divine 
being — if Ins pl'inee !<- mild and placid, his demeanor 
gra\e. lniipld\ and miw r.itlifnl In this case the 
pnlunl does not ston lo need slceji, Ins jiersinration 
and excretion 'in* st int\, Ins ptrson eiinls an ausjnei- 
oiis odor, and Im fai e looks hke a fnll-blossonied lotus 
flower. All these ire ft'ilures of the pods thee nc\cr 
prow tired their subtle bodies do not ptrsinre, nor do 
thee partake of the sub*.tanlial food of earthle beings, 
hence the aucjneioiis odor of their jiersons 

A jiatienl so/od b\ a poblin (Nnks.i) exhibits the 
\anous characteristics of that kind of spmL lie 
laughs frccpienth, weejis and falls asleep He is fond 
of dancing suigiug and imisie He likts to ncile and 
lo tell stones, lie longs after food and drink, is fond of 
balhing, p.irlands, incense and aroninlic substances 
Ills e\es ,irc sufTused with blood He quarrels with 
Brahmins and doctors and talks to himself 

A jiatieiiL iinaded bv a demon who, roaming by 
night, dee ours men and feeds on raw meal, enacts the 
role of this monster (raksasa) He never sleeps, 
refuses food and drink, is fond of swords and knives, 
of blood and raw meat, and likes garlands of red 
flowers His attitude is threatening and reviling. 
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In this manner the physician may diagnose what 
particular kind of superhuman bemg has got hold of 
the madman Prayers, formulae and offermgs, to pro- 
pitiate the mtruder, form part of the treatment, if 
there is any hope In case the madman, m an act of 
rage, turns his hand agamst others or agamst himself, 
there is no cure 

And this observation leads to the remark that 

the popular rehgious teachings of the Purapas and the 
theories of the medical texts proper agree as to the 
divme and demonic character of diseases, those 
m particular whose symptom is fever. The popular 
compilations, m fact, draw upon the learned texts 
for then chapters on diseases and healmg, what they 
tell the lay-folk whom they address could as well 
figure m a medical textbook 

Fever, for mstance, m Brahma vaivarta-purapa 
(Brahmakhapda, 16, 24 ff ) , is descnbed as the most 
dreadful and nresistible of aU diseases, and the origm 
of other diseases It is looked upon as a fierce demon 
with three heads, three legs, six hands and mne eyes 
He appears m a terribly deformed shape His cruelty 
of nature is counterbalanced by his devotion to Siva, 
the supreme lord of destructive forces, demons and 
spectres, for this reason he is reckoned a great saint 
His father, Indigestion, m turn origmates from the 
three humors. 

All diseases, on the other hand, are the sons of 
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Dcalli \\lio in Ilnuhi injlholopN i*; n fcmnlc figure. 
Her (hnplilcr !■? Dccrcpiludc Among llic means for 
warding off this powerful daiiglitcr of Mollier Death, 
Pnranic popular medicine jire«crihc,s exercise, walking 
in the •:pring ':ca":on occacional intercourse with n 
joung girl. rcpuhrit\ m diet, anointing the head and 
the soles of the feel with oil. co\cring the hod\ with 
cooling sandal jnstc against the heal of the sun, 
a^oldlng exposure to the rains, and to the smi in 
autumn, warm b.ilhs in sinnmer, and sq forth 


This niiicli I was able to rescue from Zim- 
mer’s notes and outlines and from his original 
manuscript ‘ Before I lca\c the reader to study 
the book itself, I shall adduce some general con- 
siderations which I found on two pages of the 
lectures of 1040. If I am not dcccncd by my 
memory, Zimmer concluded the Noguchi course 
with these remarks I like to fancy that with them 
he would also ha\c concluded his book “ 


“ The appcmticcs, intended to illustrate the entire ficope of 
Hindu medical tcncliinf; (Letter of 1012, cf nbo\c, ji ix), were too 
frn^cnlnr\ to lie included 

Together wiUi the jingcs from which I quote I found a sliorl 
note, marked " Conclusion III ", winch outlines considerations 
similar to those gi\cn on the preceding pages Unfortunately thej’ 
are incomplete and can therefore not be used 
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If one looks back now with somewhat mixed and 
contradictory feelings at the mam characteristics of 
Hindu medicme, one comes to realize how many mis- 
understandmgs, if not actual harm, have been caused 
by the attempt to weave its various features mto a 
logical and systematic pattern The faulty result of 
such a procedure imphes a warnmg that that which 
pleases human reason may be worlds apart from the 
course that natme takes m weavmg its strangely 
mtricate web of devices by which it produces a hvmg 
orgamsm or brings about the collaboration of the 
various organs necessary for the contmuation of the 
hvmg process or for its defense agamst harmful m- 
fluences The human mind due to its very faculty of 
reasonmg is apt to fall short of its goal to grasp what 
might be called the reality of things, an objective that 
seems forever to be recedmg from its grip, even 
despite the fact that reason at the same time has 
acquired an ever-increasmg hold over nature The per- 
sistent advance mto the region of the unknown, into 
the no-man’s land of scientific research, finds its own 
limitation m the power of reason that is apt to 
overreach itself by trymg to systematize and to sunph- 
fy the mtncate ways of nature 

As for Hindu medicine, the human mmd, startmg 
with pnmitive experience and acute observation of 
nature and its resources, was caught m its own net 
Medicme remamed isolated from the other, subsidiary 
sciences that should constantly check and criticize its 
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o^\n mclliods nnd rcsuU*: In llns n\ii>, il locked the 
power by winch to free ilcclf from the net of its own 
imperfect nchitvement*; 

TliK negntnc im])re‘:>:ion. however, U countcrbnl- 
nneed b\ the niichollengcd reimtntion tlinl Hindu 
medicine hns enjoved throughout the ceiiluric': Even 
lodnv Iliiidii students of medicine who hove been 
trained m ^Ye‘:tern critical research get their iii'^pirn- 
tion from the wealth of information and from the 
serious endeavor of their ancient predccescors Thej 
feel that if thev would cuccetd in iieiietrating the 
primitive experience'; nnd in'-ights that he buried 
beneath the huge building of abstract theoric;, they 
might be able to contribute new aspects and methods 
to our present-dav knowledge of health and of preveii- 
tiv'e medicine" The authoritative ehnmcter of the 
ancient teaching remains an nmn/ing fact not to be 
taken lightlv' or to be disposed of on the ground that 
it sprang from the naive and primitive nrchnie mind 
Moreover, it must be remembered that Hindu medi- 
cine throughout the centuries remained faithful to its 
aneicnt tradition For the prestige nnd success of the 
medical profession and its represen La ti v es, the aetual 
results in restoring health or saving nnd prolonging 
life, which in India were not computed by statisties, 
are far less imporLant than their eonsistency w ith the 
general outlook on life eharneteristie of the v'arious 
epochs To be sure, the physician is expected to do 
his utmost m treating diseases of every kind, even to 
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work miracles, if he is really competent Still, it is 
first of all his moral assistance that is of value to his 
patient It is his attitude towards the ailing individual 
and towards society that really matters, if medicine 
wishes to receive the credit that it needs in order to 
pursue its task As long as medicine is m agreement 
with the general ideals, views, prejudices and super- 
stitions of its own time and civilization, its actual 
achievements or shortcomings are of minor import- 
ance They may be left to be discussed by the mner 
circle of experts who are aware of the limits of their 
own art 
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INTRODUCTION: 

Hindu medicine ntlrnotod tlie nllontion of Wc‘-l- 
ern sclioliir^ nl an carlj period of Indie ‘'Indies 
Prior to J F. Ko.\lc’s I^ssat; on ihe Aniuiiniy 0 / 
Hindoo Medicine, IvOiidon IS’H, winch was ihe 
first book on Hindu medical wivdom jniblis-licd m 
Europe,’ H H. WiFon, the preal pioneer of San- 
skrit j)lnlolojr>*, succccdnif? .lones and H T. 
Colebrooke. introduced Hindu medicine to the 
forum of Western science through an C‘-say “ On 
the Medical and Surpeal Sciences of the Hindus ” 
in 1S23 * During the mterxemng century Western 
and Hindu scholars, m turn, edited and translated 
the main tc\t.s of Hindu medical tradition 
The earliest specimens of Indian medicine, con- 
tained in the hjmns of the Athan a-Veda, arc 
a^ailable in W D. Whitney’s translation;” the 
Uiree classic encyclopedias of medical wisdom of 
tlie era A D , mz Caraka, Susrnta and Vagbliafa, 
have also been translated/ Besides the contri- 
butions of A F R Hocrnlc, P Cordicr, M Bloom- 
field and others on the historj* of Hindu medicine, 
there is tlie outstanding monograph by Julius Jolly, 
Indischc Medizin^ which treats with equal mastery 
both the philological and the medical aspects of 
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the subject. Anyone approaching the vast field of 
Hindu medicine will find ample matenal in a 
fairly well digested form, if he uses Jolly’s com- 
prehensive survey along with the translations of 
the three classics, and he will appreciate the intro- 
duction thus afforded to subsidiary comments and 
presentations by other scholars 

The present summary, at once condensing and 
enlargmg the contents of three lectures presented 
to medical students and a general audience at the 
Institute of the History of Medicme at the Johns 
Hopkms University m Baltimore, cannot pretend 
to vie in any respect with Jolly’s thoroughly 
detailed descnption In presentmg charactenstic 
elements of Hindu medical tradition through 
selections from its classics, the present work offers 
an approach to the imderstandmg of the aims and 
ideals of Hindu medicme, its characteristics, and its 
possible value for stunulatmg and enlargmg the 
views of today’s medicme Smce the latter is, after 
all, confronted with the same questions as the 
physicians and sages of ancient and mediaeval 
India, modem medicme may well gam a fresh 
impulse and msight through reviewmg the vener- 
able history of the Hindu disciplme® 
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I. xAlEDICAL TRADITION AND 
THE HINDU PHYSICIAN 


T HK carlic‘>l docunicnls of Indian incdinnc arc 
found in llic nielnc.d pari*; of the nncicnl 
Irndilion of the ^’cdnv, mo‘'ll\ in Atliar\a-Vcdn.* 
There they appear anione: ‘;e\ cn linndred and lliirly- 
one hymn*;, charm*;, and incanlalion*; mIiicIi belong 
lo ihe firi^t ccnlurics of the fir'll nnllcnniiim B C 
Some, prc';umably, go back lo the ‘:econd millen- 
nium and, al lea*;l in jiarl of iheir ‘^ubslanrc, lo 
an c^en earlier jicriod The Vcdic term for medi- 
cinal charms, “ bhc5a3a,” abo occurs in Ihc Avcsla 
language of ihe ancient Pcr<;ian lc\ls of the Zara- 
Ihuslnan religion (bacca/a, bac‘>a/,\a), and poiiils 
back lo a primiln e Ir.idilion in winch both groups 
of Arj'an tribes shared al a period prior lo llicir 
separation, that is, before one of them filtered 
mlo India, conquering il, while the oilier laid 
the foundations of tlie ancient Persian empire and 
civilization 

These Vedic records of early medicine are 
couched in terms of imprecations against demons. 
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sorcerers, enemies, of charms for expellmg diseases 
wrought by demons or sent by the gods as a 
pimishment for man’s sm, of mcantations mtended 
to impart health, longevity, success and victory, 
sex-attractiveness and manly vigor All these are 
topics of medical mterest that recur m classic 
Hindu medicme. In the Vedas, the songs are sup- 
plemented by amulets, medicmes, philters and 
other devices of witchcraft, and show a prevalence 
of the magic element This suggestive element 
persists throughout Hindu medicme, it forms part 
of its “ psycho-somatic ” approach to the task of 
heahng In classic medicme it is balanced, m tune, 
by an mcreasing emphasis on rational theory, 
based m general on the “ humors,” as active m the 
metabohsm of the human body, and on the efficacy 
of those foodstuffs and drugs which were thought 
to correspond to them m nature 

In Vedic medicine there is not, as yet, a marked 
difference between diseases and demons, this dis- 
tmction is developed later in the growth of classic 
medicine, which attempts to treat many maladies 
strictly along the lines of humoral therapy or 
through surgery In the later periods, even though 
the demarcation between diseases and the realm 
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of demonic powers remains undefined, only those 
disca‘;cs whieh to ‘;ome c\lcnl defy rational treat- 
ment are treated by propitiation and magic 
Disca'^cs, in the ^'cda, arc looked upon as posses- 
sion by demonic personalities, or as \isitatioiis by 
the gods Dropsy (jalodara: “ wnlcr-bclly ”) is 
sent by ^^^rllnn, the god residing in the all-know- 
ing, all-encompassing primal waters of the universe. 
He watches over the fulfilment of oaths and 
pledges whicli arc sworn by taking the divine 
waters as witness, and punishes the perjurer by 
fettering his bodv with his threefold watery noose. 
Fever is sent and graciously taken aw ay by Riidra- 
6iva, the lord of ghosts and dcstructisc forces 
Jaundice (hanmair “yellowness”), when ac- 
companied by heart-bum, requires the propitiation 
of two demons through a cumulalue series of 
charms These charms (Atharva-Veda I, 22) form 
part of a magic treatment, the single stanzas ac- 
companynng, step by step, the medical ritual 
First, the tw'o demons of jaundice and heart-bum 
are conjured to leave the patient’s body A more 
congenial abode is pointed out and assigned to 
them, m the hope that this prospect might render 
them more ^vllllng to leave the ailing person this 
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abode is the sun, the burning center of yellowish 
hght The patient is addressed. 

Both shall go up towards the sun, 
thy heart-bum and thy yellowness 

At the same time, there is bound on the patient’s 
body some of the red color mtended to dislodge 
jaundice from his complexion and his system as 
well 

With the color of the red buU, 
with that we enclose thee 

Meanwhile an amulet made from the hide of a 
red bull is tied onto the patient 

The amulet, beforehand, has been dipped mto 
cow’s milk, and the residue of melted butter used 
as an offermg to the gods has been sprinkled upon 
it What IS left of the holy food, shared by 
the divimties, and thus consecrated through the 
sacramental act of the sacrifice, is believed to have 
been transubstantiated mto the divme fare of 
the celestials, it shares m the virtues of soma 
and amrta, the “ nectar and ambrosia ” (amrta, 
“ deathless,” etymologically corresponds to Greek 
aii^poTos, apfipoaia) on which the unmortals hve 
The amulet, sprinkled with the dregs of the vessel 
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of oblation, imparls to the ]ialionl the ]io\\cr to 
conquer dcnlh The food con^-eerated to the im- 
mortals ser\cs as the mo‘^l iiowerful antidote 
again''l the force‘s of destruction 

The patient, then, is made to drink the milk 
^^hlch has absorbed the Mrluc of the amulet. Thus 
“yellowness” is allackcd from within and from 
without, with the idea of displacing it b;\ the 
color red. 

The charm, then, proceeds* 

tVitli red color wc cnclo'c thcc 
for full length of life; 
that this man be free from defects, 
and become not-\cllow 

With this charm goes another parallel treal- 
ment, b> which tkc demonic disease again is al- 
lackcd from msidc and oul the patient is served 
a dish of ncc which has a reddish color, having 
been seasoned w illi turmeric (harida) , and he 
is anointed all o\ cr Ins body with the remnants of 
tins dish 

As his limbs arc rubbed, the following stanza 
IS chanted 
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Those whose divinity is the Red One, 

the cows that are red, 

form after form (i e limb after hmb) , 

vigor after vigor, 

with them we enclose thee 

Finally, jaundice is washed out of the patient’s 
body by a magic ablution, and is transferred mto 
yellow animals, where it might more appropri- 
ately choose to abide Demons, we are taught m 
the Gospel (accordmg to St Mark, 5) , when ex- 
pelled from the human body, ask for some other 
lodging, preferably m another organism “ Send us 
into the swme, that we may enter mto them,” so 
the legion of imclean spirits besought Jesus, when 
he worked his magic cure on him who was pos- 
sessed with the devil, and they “ went out and 
entered mto the swme ” Here, m the case of jaun- 
dice, the yellow color represents the very demon 
of the disease, to transfer this symptom, the visi- 
ble manifestation of the demon’s presence m the 
patient’s body, mto some other hvmg bemg is 
regarded as the mam task of the cure 

The patient is laid upon the bare leather-bands 
of the bedstead and some yellow or greenish birds. 
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parrots and others, are tied to the left leg of the 
bed with yellow strings 

Then, “ yellowness ” is dislodged by water poured 
over the patient’s body, drippmg down upon these 
birds whose color suggests an affinity with the 
nature of the lUness The process of transferring 
it mto them is enforced by the charm 

Into the parrots, the ropanakas (a kmd of parrot) , 
we put thy yellowness, 

hkewise m the haridraves (apparently a yellow wag- 
tail) 

we deposit thy yellowness ^ 

Among the mam characteristics of this kmd of 
magic cure are 

1. an approach to the disease-demon from as 
many vantage-pomts as possible, by vanous par- 
allel procedures, 

2 an attempt to secure complete effectiveness 
of these means by accompanymg speUs which state 
their virtues and the cogency with which they 
operate, 

3 an appeal by suggestion to the patient through 
addressmg him and acquamtmg him, at every step 
of the cure, with the process and progress of heal- 
ing 
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The first feature, the many-sided approach, 
shows the elaborate and circumspect character of 
medical magic It is far from bemg pmmtive 
it utilizes the knowledge of many substances and 
experiences, techniques aud general ideas, and it 
combmes them to secure the defeat of the demons 
of disease On the other hand, the array of means, 
m assailing the demomc power, betrays some m- 
certitude as to the desired outcome of the treat- 
ment In a way, it seems doubtful how far one 
alone of these magic remedies would go toward 
bnngmg about the expected result The transfer- 
rmg of the disease to the sun, the red amulet 
moistened with the ambrosial flmd of immortal life, 
the milk-potion fortified with the virtue of the 
amulet, the reddish dish of nee, and the ablution 
with what remams of it, after the patient has par- 
taken of it, and, finally, the transferrmg of the 
jaundice mto the yellow birds, none of these by 
itself seems to be considered wholly rehable in 
its effect With this land of treatment, the inten- 
tion IS to be on the safe side It combmes all that 
experience and thoughtful intuition have gradually 
contnbuted to tradition 

The explicit descnption of what is gomg on is 
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indispensable for securing tbe desired effect, and 
it is essential that it be couched in Sanskrit, the 
traditional language of priestcraft, the holy lan- 
guage of the gods and the vehicle of truth Without 
the knowledge of the magical and descriptive 
stanzas, and without the careful recital, the proper 
traditional mtonation of them, the effort would be 
considered vain, and as useless as the uttering of 
the stanzas without the proper performance of the 
correspondmg ntes 

The appeal to the patient’s imagination m so 
addressmg him, the conjurmg up of the healing 
forces inherent in his body to assist the doctor in 
his eSorts, all these practices again pomt to the 
magic or psycho-somatic character of this kind of 
treatment. 

Moreover, the accumulation of several means 
and drugs to be on the safe side (the persuasive 
power of charms playmg a rather subsidiary role) 
and the stunulatmg of the patient’s spontaneous 
forces for recovery, all these traits persist through 
the subsequent, somewhat more rational, penods 
of Indian medicme 
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The metncal parts of the Vedas hkewise contain 
the earhest documents of Indian matena medica' 
two hymns addressed to healmg herbs, blended mto 
arcana (Atharva-Veda VllI, 7 and Hgveda X, 
97). 

Atharva-Veda Vlll, 7, m the tradition of the 
commentators, appears as “ a charm bestowing 
longevity, the divmities to whom it is addressed 
are the herbs mentioned m the hymn ” 

The earhest text, commentmg on the proper use 
of this kmd of charm, explains that the hymn is 
used m a remedial rite against consumption 
(yak?ma) and all other diseases, together with a 
gdt and lacquered amulet of sphnters from ten 
kinds of trees which is sprinkled with the residue 
of the sacrificial potion offered to the gods ® 

The hymn, consistmg of twenty-eight stanzas, 
runs as follows 

1 Those that are tawny and that are bnght, 
the red and the spotted, 

the swarthy, the black herbs, 
all do we conjure hither 

2 Let them save this man 

from Consumption sent-by-the-gods. 
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llir^c plnnl'-, fnthrml by Ilcnvcn, inolhorcti hy 
Knrth, 

wlio'c root J'S the jmmnl coenue oenn 

S Tlio tininr licrb'; in the brpinninp were the 
jmnnl \\it<r'-. 

llie\ h^^ c nin<U <U pnrt from thee, from i very bmb, 
th\ «in-bom Con‘'Umi)tion 

} The 'jimdinp. the bu>:hv, the onc-'inthod, 
the cxtemhiiR lurb-;, 1 conjure hither 
Tho ec witli «hool=. tho'-e \\il)i joints, tlio-JC with 
'pnruJinp timnche«, 

I coll for tlue the plant': tint nre of nil potb, 
nupht\. hfe-pninp unto mnn 

“J lintcv er j)o\\ er ic % ours J c pow erfii! one*:, 
white \er \n!or nn<l '•Innpth !•> Nouri, 
therewith free \c thi': mnn from thi': Consump- 
tion, 

0 licrbs I Xow do I mnkc n remedy. 

C The h\cl>, b\-no-mcnns*hnrminp, h\lng herb, 
the non-obstnietmg, upwnrd-lcadm'g, 
nounshmp flower, rich in sweets, 
do I call hither, 

to make this mnn free from hnrm. 

7. Ililher shall come the forethoughtful ones, 
the allies of mv spell, 

that we may safely ferrj' over this mnn from 
distress 
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8. Food of Fire, fruit from the womb of Waters, 
growmg up renewed, firmly rooted, named a 
thousand names, 

be they remedial m being brought 

9 With Avaka (Blyxa octandra Rich) as their 
huU, 

with the waters as their nature, 

May the sharp-homed herbs rend distress asunder 

10 Those that release, dispel Varuija (i e dropsy), 
the mighty, the poison-destroyers, 

the swelhng-dispellers as well, 
the spoilers of witchcraft. 

May these herbs come hither ' 

11 The purchased, and praised, most powerful plants. 
May they protect m this village 

cow, horse, man and beast 

12. Rich m sweets the root, nch m sweets the tip, 
nch m sweets has grown the middle of these 
plants, 

nch in sweets the leaves, nch m sweets the flowers 
of these, 

partakmg of honey, a drink of the elixir of im- 
mortal life (ampta). 

May they milk forth melted butter, food, 
and first of all, milk 

IS How many and whatsoever be these herbs upon 
the earth. 
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Mnj thcv, the Ihousand-lcnfcd, 
release me from death, from peril. 

14 l^Iay the tigerish amulet of plants, 
protecting, guarding against imprecations, 
smile far from us di'^easc'; and nil demons 

15 .fVs at the lion’s roar, 
they start \Mth fear, 

as at fire, thc\ start fearing the herbs brought 
hither, 

Ma\ Gmsumiition of kmc, of men, be gone, 
dri\cn out by the plants, bejond tlic navigable 
streams 

IG Herbs, released from the Fire ^\ho•d^\clls-^vith-all- 
mcn (VaihM'inam), 
go jc stretching over the earth, 
ye \\ hose king is the forest-tree. 

17. Those herbs, related to the Angirascs (the semi- 
divine first Brahmans) , 

■svhich grow on mountains and plains, 

May they be rich m milk, propitious, 
weal to our heart 

18 Those plants I wot, those with the eye I sec, 
the unknowm and the ones we know of, 

and those in which we wit the virtues brought 
together, 

19 ]\Iay all herbs together note my spell, 
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that we may safely ferry over this man out of 
distress 

20. The Asvattha (-tree. Ficus rehgiosus Indica) , the 

Darbha (-grass, Saccharum Cyhndncum), 
Soma, the king of plants, oblation, the immortal 
dish, 

nee and remedial barley, ye twam immortal sons 
of Heaven, 

21. Rise ye up, — it thunders and roars at (you), 0 

herbs, 

when Parjanya (the god of rain) favors you with 
seed, 

0 ye children of the Spotted Cow (the earth) 

22 Of this divine elmr of immortal life (amrta) 
we make this man dnnk strength, 

now I do make a remedy, 
that he come to a hundred years 

23 That plant the boar knows, 

that remedial herb the mongoose knows, 
those ones the serpents, the Gandharvas know 
(the genu of the amrta-contammg moon-cup, 
guardians of the vegetative lunar cycle), 
those I call to his aid 

24 Whatsoever herbs, related to the Angrrases, the 

eagles, 

whatsoever divine ones the bees (?) know. 
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whatsoever the birds, the swans know, and all 
winged ones, 

25, Of hoAvever many herbs the inviolable kme eat, 
of however many the goals and sheep, 
hlay all these herbs, brought hither, 
extend protection unto thee 

26 In however many herbs the human physicians 
find a remedy, 

so many, all-remedial, do I bnng unto thee. 

27. Those rich in flowers, rich m shoots, 

rich m fruits, those fruitless ones ns well, 
hke mothers assembled, let them yield milk 
unto this man for freedom from harm 

28 I have snatched thee away from Him-with-the- 
five-stmgs, 

and from Hun-with-the-ten-stings as well, 
also from the fetterlock of the Tamer (Yama, 
Ehng Death), 

from all sickness sent by the gods (in retribution 
for ofl^ences) . 

The demon disease, to be expelled from the 
patient’s body through the magic ntual of which 
this hymn forms the oral part, is regarded as 
extremely powerful, smee the whole array of the 
heahng powers the vegetable kingdom has in store 
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IS conjured to fight him off The term “ Consump- 
tion,” used in a rather vague but very comprehen- 
sive way, somehow seems to cover an anonymous 
coUeetion of mahgnant forces which cause the 
ailing person to languish Aceordmgly the doctor- 
magician calls upon the herbs and plants to furnish 
all possible aid. 

The underlymg idea seems to be that there are, 
strictly speaking, no herbs whatsoever that are 
destitute of heahng power All of them have a 
specific character, particular virtues of their own, 
whieh are manifested m then many forms, colors, 
the places where they are found, their uses, their 
effectiveness, and so forth, aceordmgly all these 
vanous forces may be brought into play to prevent 
the decline and loss of life-power, if properly pro- 
pitiated and harnessed to the physician’s efforts 

The gathering together of all plants and herbs 
existmg on earth by the enumeration and desenp- 
tion of their characteristics and forms, is one of the 
leitmotijs of the hymn (1, 4, 8, 13, 27) , the full 
treasury of healing forces in vegetation, called by 
“ a thousand names ” (8) , is to be brought to the 
aid of the patient. Insofar as they form part of the 
physician’s wisdom, they are all brought together 
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and blended into an nil-powerful nrennum; but 
there nrc mnny which arc unknown to the doctor- 
herbalist (13, 18), nor nrc they listed by medical 
tradition; howc\cr, they nrc well-known to other 
beings, domestic animals and beasts of the w ildcr- 
ncss, birds and insects, and to genii presiding over 
the lifc-cyclc in man and nature (SS-Sr)) . These 
nrc conjured to enter the arcanum magically and, 
present in virtue if not in substance, to concur in 
the cfTccl of healing (19) . 

Another recurrent Icti7iwt}f of tlic h>mn is the 
solemn laud addressed to the herbs and their 
virtues. It proceeds along the traditional lines of 
praises olTcrcd to the gods in Vcdic hymns and, 
later on, in the mythical epics of Hindu popular 
tradition (purana) . 

The origin of tlic herbs is extolled, their ancient 
and noble lineage is pointed out m flattering 
terms: tliey arc praised ns the first-born of Uic 
divine aristocracy of beings, for they all spring 
from Father Heaven and Mother Earth, the pri- 
mordial divine pair, Uicy have their origin in the 
primal w’aters wdiich brought forth the body of the 
umverse and the organisms of all creatures and 
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which mamtam them by circulatmg under various 
forms through macrocosm and microcosm (2, 3) . 

Moreover, the herbs are re min ded of the ancient 
serm-divme ancestors of the oldest Brahrmn-clans, 
of the Angnases (17, 24) , who were the first to 
discover their virtues and to use them m magic 
treatment The herbs are told that they were 
famihar even to these pnestly supermen, these 
early mventors of magic, who, by their concen- 
trated power of vision, helped the gods to their 
seats on high m the struggle between divme and 
titanic powers for world-supremacy 

The many virtues of the herbs are specifically 
insisted upon (4-7, 9, 10) , they are vividly de- 
scnbed as irresistible, to make their effectiveness 
doubly sure (15) . 

These mam themes reappear agam and agam; 
with their vanations and repetitions, they form the 
structure of the elaborate score of the charm The 
insistence m the refram is mtended to praise and 
invoke the divme personalities of the herbs, at the 
same tune it is meant to operate along the hnes of 
psyclio-somatic treatment as a suggestive stimulus 
to the patient’s will to recover The varied formu- 
lae act as so many comfortmg, reassurmg compul- 
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sions on llic palicnl, nfTording cNcrj'^ possible help 
lo his ailing organism 

The plants themselves are blessed, that they 
may prosper and spread on eai th (IG) , and in- 
erease as a blessing to man, by being brought within 
the human sphere (11, 17) . Underlying is the idea 
that tlie divine herbs, like most exlrahuman powers, 
display a fundamentally ambivalent attitude to- 
wards man, that they arc indilTcrcnt, at best, to 
man’s weal or woe, unless propitiated and made 
fnendlj’’ through an csUibhshcd ritual of magic 
The herbalist-magician is an arc of the fact that the 
herbs might be reluctant to succor man in his 
need, or might pro\c ^cngcful, having been up- 
rooted and estranged from their proper soil Their 
favor has to be courted, not only by cvtolhng their 
origm and ^artues, but by expressly alluding to the 
hoped-for beneficent aspect, which they are urged 
to disclose. In an apotropaeic euphemism, they 
are styled “ by-no-means-harming,” “ non-obstruct- 
ing,” and so forth (G) , their beneficent nature is 
thus bespoken and emphasized to ward off any 
possible ill-will, which nught manifest itself m a 
harmful, even poisonous effect. Finally they are 
besought to protect, m general, the health of the 
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inhabitants of the village, men and animals (11) 

Other stanzas refer to the actual implements of 
the treatment, the herbs are besought to bestow 
their hfe-givmg essence upon the arcanum (12, 17, 
25, 27) Possessed of the virtues of the ehxir of im- 
mortality, or the milk of life, this arcanum is ad- 
ministered as a potion, actmg mtemally to dnve 
consumption out of every part of the patient’s 
body As an external measure, the patient has tied 
to himself an amulet of herbs, whose “ tiger-like ” 
strength is praised (14) . 

Moreover, the magic power of the prmcipal 
sacred ingredients and implements of the sacrifice 
to the gods IS mvited to jom forces with the 
herbal arcanum as it takes effect (20) the 
Asvattha tree, which yields the stick for stirrmg 
the sacred and the domestic fires, the holy grass 
(darbha) , which is possessed ivith exorcismg pow’^er 
The latter serves to cover the altar and the seat of 
the Fne-god, moreover it is bundled mto a brush 
and used to scrape clean the sacrifiaal ground, 
to remove particles of defihng matter which might 
harbor demomc forces obstructive to the sacrificial 
procedure These powerful utensils are mvoked 
to cooperate with the usual oblation to the 
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pod*?* Sonin, llio noolnr. wliirli inxifrorntcs the 
cck"-linU. linrlo\ -wnirr nnd nro-nda"-, Ininsul)- 
?lnn(i.n(cd into (iivino fare throuph linMiip liccn 
olTcrcd to tlir p^o(K. \nd the dnino innlen.nK, cm- 
denUv. arc to he nrtnated thronph the uneon- 
cunicd remainder'^ wliudi are ''jirinkled upon (lie 
nnnilct 'J In', niedirni’d nlu.al i*- to he inferred from 
the parallel Inmn*- .ind the trealnicnl'' of which 
thc\ fonn the oral part. 

.\n indi'-peii'-ahle element of the charm, intended 
to ■secure definite efTectnenevj, is the ''Olcnin and 
c\phrit >:tatemenl that the treatment has nl- 
rendN ojicrated aeiairdnip to e\l)erlalioir I ha\c 
.‘^natched thee awn^.’* the doctor nddre'-'-es the 
patient in ronehidmp his mnpr work, “ . . from all 
‘Jickne.ss . . ” (28) The result, however, is slated 
in an anlicipatoiw' way, as an c\ocation of the 
de.sircd effccl, al the acr\ oiilfcl of the procedure 
(3) . " they ha\c made depart from thee . . . Ihy 
sm-bom Consum]ition ” 

The all-powerful arcanum of this hymn exhibits 
a complex pattern of motifs It, looks like the final 
result of a prolonged process of adding and blend- 
ing all possible means of treatment together with 
their proper formulae To what exlcnt smaller 
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charms, once independent, or fragments of earlier 
hymns were combined to form the mcantation as 
it stands, can only be surmised Here, as m many 
far more extensive and famous mstances of sacred 
Hindu tradition, as m the “ Bhagavadgita ” for 
instance, a complex mosaic, meant to be encyclo- 
pedic, became the classic vehicle of thoughts 
developed durmg earher periods The mtention to 
create a formula, all-effective through bemg aU-em- 
bracmg, is evidenced in the present form of the 
h3mm, hallowed by faithful tradition m subsequent 
ages It exhibits a wide and detailed knowledge 
of what forms the subject-matter of matena medi- 
ca, and it reveals an mtrmsic diffidence and mse- 
curity with regard to the specific effectiveness of 
the components of this highly praised arcanum 
This IS the typical aspect of Vedic matena 
medica, as is borne out by another extensive 
document of Vedic pharmacopoeia, Rgveda X, 97: 

1 Those herbs, the first-born of the gods, 
three ages of the world ago, 

those will I worship in my thought, 
the himdred-and-seven virtues of* those (with 
new) tawny (sprouts) 

2 Hundred, O mothers, are your virtues, 
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and lhou‘:and your shoots, 

\ c, of hundred potencies, then, 
make me hale this man 

3 Rejoicing, herbs, respond, 

ye ith flow ers, j e w itli shoots, 

like marcs, winning the race, 

eager, the plants to ferry o\ cr to the side of safety. 

4 Herbs’ — thus I address jou, mothers, goddesses, 
maj I win horse, cow, clothes, 

thy lifc-spirit (alman), 0 man' 

5 In the Asvattha (-tree) your scat, 
jour abode made in its leaf, 

>0 like milking cows would be, 
when you better me this man ' 

C With whomcAcr the herbs have come together 
like kingly chiefs unto the gathenng, 
that Brahman is called a " healer ” (bhisa]) , 
a demon-killer, a plaguc-dispcllcr. 

7 The rich m marc-likc w'atcrs, the rich m Soma, 
the invigorating, the one excelling in strength’ 
all herbs found I for this man 

to free him from harm. 

8 Like cows from the co^vpen 
stream forth the virtues of the herbs, 
eager to secure rich fee (for me) , 

(for thee) thy life-spirit (utman) , 0 man' 
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9 Weal-working is your mother’s name, 
hence you are Woe-expellers 
Wmged streams are you, 
you expel what ails 

10 Over all enclosures they have climbed, 
like a thief mto the cowpen 

The herbs have driven away 
all defects of the body whatever 

11 Smce, strength-impartmg, I hold 
in my hand these herbs, 

the hfe-spint (atman) of Consumption vanishes, 
as if in front of Him who seizes the hfe-soul 
(Yama, King Death) 

12 Whom, herbs, you crawl along, 
hmb by limb, joint by jomt, 

from him Consumption you divide asunder, 
as, located-at-the-center, 

the mighty (kmg divides asunder the ring of 
neighbor kings who prey upon his realm) . 

13 Fly away. Consumption, together with the jay, 
with the blue jay, 

with the blast of the wmd, 
with the storm, vanish' 

14 One of ye help the other, 
one to the other be helpful, 
ye all, of one consent, 

help onward this my spell 
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all flocking here together, 

shall give their strength together m this herb 

22 The herbs consult with Soma, with their king 
“ For whom a Brahman works a charm, 

him, O king, we ferry over to the side of safety.” 

23 Thou art the best, O herb, 
the trees to thee are servants. 

Be subservient unto us 

He, who seeks to do us harm 

Tradition ascnbes this hymn to a mythical 
author, to one Bhi§a] Atharvana, that is, to the 
Vedic prototype of the doctor (bhi?aj) — ^magician 
(atharvana) , the founder and embodiment of the 
magic art of heahng 

Agam all existmg herbs are mvoked to lend aid: 
“ the many, wise a hundred-wise ” (18) with 
“ hundred-and-seven virtues” (1) and “of hun- 
dred potencies ” (2) , those wi thin reach, and those 
out of reach of the heahng magician (21) 

All the forces of the vegetable kingdom, agam, 
are blended mto a powerful arcanum (21) to con- 
quer “ Consumption ” (11-13) , by which term it is 
not quite certam what is meant Neither is the 
patent dechne of the patient’s hfe-strength clearly 
diagnosed with regard to its origm It may be 
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the expected healing effect of the treatment and 
the doctor’s “ rich fee ” (8) , consistmg of “ horse, 
cow, clothes ” (4) The magic procedure assures 
the patient’s recovery, masmuch as the latter bears 
in mind the ample reward that he owes to the heal- 
mg magician The fee the physician expects is 
regarded as reciprocal to the effectiveness of the 
treatment, and even as guaranteemg it. The con- 
siderable size of the expected salary is “ rubbed 
m ” Such a busmess-hke aspect of the relation be- 
tween doctor and patient has its therapeutical 
value The emphasis on the costimess of the treat- 
ment is mtended to reflect the high capacity of the 
medical authonty called upon to treat the case, and 
the efficacy of the means at his disposal as well 
This is expected to exert a salutary psychological 
effect through its appeal to the “ sacred egotism ” 
of the aihng mdividual, his monetary instmct, it 
IS not mtended as a distractmg remmder of the bill 
to be footed, but is meant to act as an mcentive, 
appealing to the patient’s mstmct for cooperation 
and recovery High fees mvanably inspire confi- 
dence m the practitioner’s skill and the efficacy of 
the medical tradition, they stimulate the Imgermg, 
or mahngermg, patient to mobihze whatever hid- 
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convokes them, urging them thither (1-7) The 
mere physical presence of the vegetable drug- 
stufis, combined into the arcanum to be adnnms- 
tered, is evidently far from sufficient to secure the 
effect desired The spiritual energy of the herbs, 
their good will, cooperation, and eagerness to help 
must be seeured Their personahties, like those 
of human beings, must be activated m order to 
render their cooperation effective 

Next, they aie enjomed to go to work, presum- 
ably through the arcanum administered as a potion 
(8) , and the actual workmg of their quahties and 
strength is stated and described (9) Then, the 
defimte success of this mternal treatment is em- 
phatically asserted “ the herbs have driven away 
aU defects of the body whatever ” Herewith the 
mtemal treatment apparently reaches its culmma- 
tion 

The next stanzas seem to reflect a parallel exter- 
nal treatment The same arcanum, presumably, 
IS poured aU over the lunbs and jomts of the 
patient’s body, this ablution, agam, is made with 
the mtention of transferrmg the disease mto the 
birds tied under the patient’s bedstead, there fol- 
lows an appeal to the divme power of the wind. 
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their nature and relation to those mentioned m 
subsequent classic tradition, are fever (takman) , 
diarrhoea (asrava) , cough (kasa) , consumption 
(balasa, yak?ma) , dropsy (jalodara) , sores (apa- 
cit) , abscess (vidradha) , tumor (ak§ata) , leprosy 
and skm-diseases (kilasa) , mhented diseases 
(k§etnya) and “ seizures ” by various demons 

Nmeteen gods, altogether, are mvoked for help 
agamst diseases * those visitmg upon man “ god- 
sent ” diseases m retnbution for their sms (Va- 
runa) are besought to remove the curse, Siva, 
who sends fever, is implored to dispel it The twm 
Horsemen (Asvm) , mvoked m every kind of dis- 
tress, bear the traits of divme physicians 

The most significant tnbute which could pos- 
sibly be bestowed on Hmdu medicme was con- 
ferred on 'it m post-Vedic times by the founder of 
Buddhism 

The Buddha, m expoundmg his doctrme of sal- 
vation, modeled it after the attitude of the Hmdu 
physician toward the task of healmg The En- 
hghtened One, foremost among India’s heretics, 
the boldest gemus among her thinkers, departed 
on many vital pomts from the hallowed authonty 
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origm? The third step, completing the diagnosis, 
IS to decide whether the disease can be cured or 
not If not, the doctor is supposed to withdraw 
He leaves the patient to his relatives and his house- 
priest, at this pomt the pnest may have recourse 
to the superior wisdom of magic procedure m an 
attempt to exorcise or propitiate the superhuman 
forces that may have seized upon the patient, 
baffling medical skill, or the pnest and the relatives 
may dispense to the soul, defimtely bound west- 
ward, the blessmgs of sacramental offices that it 
requues for the next hfe But if the thud question 
is answered m the affirmative and the disease 
seems curable, then the doctor will ask himself the 
fourth and last question: what kmd of treatment 
is mdicated for this particular ailment? 

The founder of Buddhism, m the fifth century 
B. C , adopted a parallel procedure Perceivmg 
that mankind and the umverse are steeped, through 
the very process of Me, m suffermg without begm- 
nmg or end, he did not attempt to deal with it by 
assunnng the traditional attitude of the pnestly 
teacher (Guru) , instead, he adopted the standpomt 
of a medical man on the spuitual plane, puttmg 
the selfsame four questions and answermg them 
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spiritual healer of aU bemgs, from the gods on high 
down to animals and inmates of purgatories 

The tutelary divuuty of classic medical wisdom 
IS the god Dhanvantan He does not figure m the 
Vedic pantheon of the Aryan immigrants, appar- 
ently he is an inheritance from abongmal Indian 
antiqmty 

Dhanvantan belongs to the series of “ fourteen 
jewels ” (ratna) , i e precious symbols and figures 
which, one after the other, make their appearance 
m the course of an important mythical process 
At the be ginnin g of tune, when the gods and the 
titans, m their constant nvalry for supremacy and 
world dommation, reached a temporary truce, they 
combmed then antagonistic energies to churn the 
Milky Ocean, and extracted from the umversal 
hfe-flmd its “ butter,” the elixir of unmortahty 
(amrta) First there emerged other representations 
of the divme hfe-force the goddess of hfe, beauty, 
prosperity and nches, Srl-Lak^mi, the ram-bestow- 
ing elephant of India, the horse of the sun-god, 
Vi§nu’s breast-jewel, Kaustubha, the kmgly parasol 
of the water-god Varuna, and the divme earrmgs 
trickling the water of hfe Fmally, from the hqmd 
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dcpllis of primc^nl cocniic lifc-''iil)'?tnncc, Dhnn- 
vnnUnn nro‘=c, cnrr\ing Uic ch\ir of inimori-nhly in 
a milk-whilc bowl 

As Ihc cmbochnicnl of medical wjsdoni, Dhnn- 
vanlari is allied wilh the dnine maiiilniner of Uic 
unncrfc, \‘ismi, who has been direeting the labon- 
ous process of clmmiiig Uic Milky Ocean, il is he 
who finally helps the pods to secure the precious 
bc\ crape Dhanvanlan is regarded as a part 
(kala) of Visnu hiniself in his supreme mani- 
festalion, Xnr^l.^ ana, the duinc substance of the 
unnerse m (he form of (he primal wa(crs of life 
(nara) which pa\c birth to (he orp.uiism of the 
world Moreover, in popular Hindu lore, he is a 
pupil of the fair-winped sun*bird Garuda, who is 
Uie son of ^lolher Heaven (Vinata) , the vehicle 
of Vismi, and Uic celestial one nmonp Vismrs 
animal manifestations 

But Dhanvantari is also reckoned ns a disciple 
of 6iv'a, the conqueror of King Death, the 
“ Tamer ” (Yamantaka) , and lord of destnictiv'c 
forces, who is antagonistic to Vi«;mi, the maintnincr. 
Through Uiis twofold disciplcship, Dhanvnntnn 
combines, as it were, the two mam elements of 
Hindu medicine the wisdom which increases hfe- 
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strength and maintains hfe-length to its full extent 
(ayurveda) , and the wisdom of cures and remedies 
(bhai§ajya) for diseases and demons 

Dhanvantan plays no remarkable role m that 
unendmg strife between gods and titans, which, 
in its succession of dramatic events, triumphs and 
downfalls, forms the mythical history of the urn- 
verse Yet there is a significant tale m popular 
tradition (purana) , which tells how Dhanvantari 
fought the destructive power of venomous snakes 
and finally propitiated it by bowmg to its might. 
This episode ® shows the rehgious and magic back- 
ground agamst which Hindu medicme should be 
viewed, for it shares m the common behefs, m spite 
of the growmg rational tendencies of its classic 
texts 

One time, we are told, when Dhanvantari with 
a thousand pupils was wandermg to Mount Kailasa 
m the Himalayas, an abode of ^iva, he encountered 
a giant serpent The venomous monster, of colossal 
proportions, showed its tongue and assailed him 
as if to devour him But Dhanvantan simply 
laughed at it As a pupil of the sun-bnd Garu^a, 
the arch-enemy of snakes, who absorbs the serpent- 
genu or hfe-spints of the terrestnal waters by 
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means of Ins celestial solar heat, Dlmnvanlnri knew 
lumself to be pos'icsscd of the magic power to 
conquer snakes. 

One haughty pupil of Dhanvantnri, encouraged 
by the master’s fearless attitude, disdainfully 
seized the proud .‘^erpent, and, by means of incanta- 
tions, subdued it and c\tractcd its poison He c\ en 
seized Uic priceless jewel which .‘-erpents arc sup- 
posed to be carr\ ing about in their heads, he rolled 
it in his hand and threw it awa\. The giant 
serpent, paralyzed, lay there as if dc.'^lilutc of life 

Its companions fled and turned to the mighty 
snakc-ldng Vasuki, who, when he heard of this 
outrage, dispatched against Dhanvantari and his 
pupils certain other famous snakc-pnnees with a 
countless host of poisonous cnakec The jiiipils, by 
the breath of the ad\nncing snakes, were struck 
lifeless Dham antari, however, centering his mind 
on his spiritual teacher Garucia, by the power of 
incantations, rained the elixir of immortality on 
his pupils and restored their bodies to life The 
serpents, in turn, he paralyzed by magic siiclls, 
so that not one was left to report to their lord. 

Vasuki, howc^cr, through his f.ir-rcaching divine 
msight, became aware of this discomfiture and 
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implored the goddess Manasa for help Manasa 
is the supreme female representation of serpent- 
power, the divme mother of serpents She is re- 
garded as the sister of the cosmic snake “ Endless ” 
(Ananta, Seija") , the cosmic waters which in their 
depths support the umverse. 

Manasa is a jealous divmity, she punishes dis- 
respect and avenges any mjury to a serpent Heed- 
mg the prayer of Vasuki, incensed and self-assured, 
she set forth to avenge the humihation the serpent 
realm had suffered “ I shall go to the battle and 
slay the enemy Who can preserve him whom I 
would destroy? If even the highest gods jom 
battle, I shall conquer ” 

The disastrous force of venomous snakes, against 
whose poisonous effect no magic, no medical 
wisdom avails, is explained as due to the ser- 
pents’ superior wisdom Manasa boasts that she 
received her paralyzmg magie and deadly power 
from the lord Ananta himself, who acted as her 
spiritual teacher and bestowed upon her a most 
wonderful charm, — a charm sacred to Narayana, 
the primeval manifestation of Visnu, for Ananta is 
another embodiment of Vi?nu’s divme essence She 
boasts that she is able to reduee the umverse to 
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ashes at will, and create it again She vaunts her- 
self to be a pupil of &va and disparages Dhan- 
vantari for not being a pupil of Siva himself- 
her enemy became possessed of his part of the 
secret wisdom of the lord of destruction only 
through the mediation of Gannja, who, in turn, 
had studied but for a short season with Siva. 
Manasa herself, however, had been tutored for an 
extensive tune by the lord of destructive powers; 
and, m days of yore, she had received from him 
vast wisdom 

The role of the spmtual teacher, impartmg 
charms and magic as the most precious elements 
of the art of protective healmg, is emphasized by 
this popular tale And the irresistible strength of 
the snake-poison is explamed as due to the fact 
that the Snake Mother’s contact with the secrets 
of the realm of destructive powers is more intimate 
than that of the divme master of healmg, who 
obtamed his science of protective charms and cures 
through the mediation of the hfe-mamtainmg 
sphere 

Upon reaching the battle-scene the Mother of 
Serpents revived with a smgle glance the paralyzed 
snakes and smote Dhanvantan’s pupils, so that not 
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even the Master of Healmg could restore them to 
consciousness by his magic charm Then there 
ensued between the two a fierce duel with magic 
weapons such as befit divine powers Manasa 
attacked the divme physician with missiles fl amin g 
with venom. But the charmed fiery lotus which 
she threw at him, Dhanvantan by his breath 
reduced to ashes, the mustard-seed, endowed with 
magic potency, which she hurled against him, he 
countered with a handful of dust Her magic iron 
spear he cut m twam with a spear bestowed upon 
him by Vi§nu Agamst a magic noose of a hundred 
thousand serpents, the god-healer mvoked, by 
mental concentration, Garu(^a, who came hurrymg 
and devoured eagerly his favonte prey From a 
ladle full of ashes, the gift of Siva, which the god- 
dess threw, Garuda shielded his pupil with his 
back, scattering the ashes with the wmd of his 
wings But when the infunated goddess resorted to 
her most powerful weapon, a flaming spear given 
her by Siva, radiant as a hundred suns and blazmg 
hke the conflagration of the umverse at its dissolu- 
tion, Brahma and Siva, the highest gods, hastened 
to the battlefield to mtervene, lest Dhanvantari 
perish and Garuda lose his prestige 
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jSIanasa, joyfully, bowed to the almighty twain. 
Bralmia and Siva advised Dhanvantari to propiti- 
ate tlie fierce goddess mth offerings, prayer and 
meditation This he did, humbling himself. Thus 
by praising her as the source of all vdsdom and the 
gracious protectress of her devotees, he became re- 
conciled with the wrathful divinity Appeasing her, 
he evoked her benevolent aspect mth its auspicious 
emblems, and gained her fa\ or By his devotional 
practice he established tlie pattern for propitiating 
the fierce force of destruction by acknowledging its 
irresistible strength Furthermore, his auspicious 
vision of the goddess (dhyana) pro\nded the form 
in which Manasa is to be ^^suahzed in meditation 
and represented m images for worship, to avert 
the penl of poisonous snakes 

This mji;hical tale illustrates the strength of 
Hindu medical skill in its attempt to deal ivith the 
constant danger of snake bite It also stresses the 
Imuts of the art of healing and its close interrela- 
tion with magic and devotional practice 

Dhanvantari, in the classic encyclopedia of 
Hindu medicme by Susruta, figures as the divine 
authority who reveals medical wisdom to mankind 
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The god-healer became mcamate among men as 
Divodasa, a mythical Mng of the holy city of 
Benares, “ foremost m ascetic fer^'^or and moral 
^^rtues ” (Su I, 1, V, 1, VI, 66) . 

The account of the manner m which this revela- 
tion became available to men begins with the 
solemn errand of a group of holy seers led by 
SuCTuta, who was the son of the famous Vedic 
priest and smger, Visvamitra, one of the deified 
Seven Old Sages They resorted to the hermitage 
of Divodasa and, respectfully addressmg him, 
spake 

“ We behold mankind smitten by many pains and 
hurts m illnesses of their bodies and imnds, we see 
them cast down by sickness commg to them from out- 
side or onginatmg from theu inner being Though 
they are protected by divme patrons, they cry out 
as if they had none This troubles us, and we would 
hear for the sake of aU creatures thy sacred Doctnne 
of Longevity (ayurveda) Instruct us, that we may 
learn to heal the illnesses of those who desire weU- 
bemg, and that we may prolong our own hves On 
this knowledge rests aU weal m this world and m the 
next For this we have approached the Venerable One 
as his pupds ” 

The boly Dhanvantari answered tbem “Wel- 
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come my children, ye all, without further examina- 
tion, are worthy to receive the teachmg ” 

Then, Dhanvantan taught them the sacred 
knowledge of longevity whicli forms part of the 
fourth Veda, the Atharva-Veda, as it was laid 
down by Brahma, the Self-born God, before he 
brought forth the universe and all creatures His 
teachmg was contamed m a thousand lessons and 
a hundred thousand double verses Brahma, after 
havmg created this vdsdom, bethought himself of 
the bnef span of man’s hfe and of the hmitations 
of the human mmd, whereupon he epitomized it 
in eight books 

This legendary setting, a familiar characteristic 
of Hindu traditional wisdom, is intended to afford 
to Susruta’s compilation of medical knowledge a 
smtable background through stressmg the authority 
of its antiqmty and divme ongm. Except for the 
final part, which was added stdl later, Susruta’s 
compilation actually reached its present form m 
the fourth century A D But through the legend- 
ary framework it is presented as derivmg directly 
from a mythical early period of the Vedic age, m 
which immortal sages and their sons were enabled 
through superior spiritual perfection to receive the 
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revelations of the gods Thus was man appnsed 
of what he needs to know to preserve health and 
long life, m spite of the mevitable declme of his 
virtues with the gradual detenoration of the sub- 
stance of the imiverse m the course of its four ages 
The claim to the mcontestable authority of age 
and ongm provides no historical clue to the actual 
rise of classic medicme 

Another classic of Hmdu medicme, however, 
Caraka’s compilation, which belongs to the first 
century A D , m its legendary settmg offers some 
material on the hneage of medical tradition which 
IS substantiated by other hterature Accordmg to 
Caraka (I, 1) , the “ Wisdom of Long Life ” came 
from the hand of the God Creator Brahma who 
revealed it m its entuety to the demiurgic god 
Prajapati, the “ Lord of the Creatures ” From him 
it went to the Asvms, the divme “ Twm Horse- 
men,” the helpers and healers among the Vedic 
gods They passed it on to Indra, the Kin g of 
Gods, and from him ma nkin d received the divme 
wisdom 

When moral perfection and samthness, as they 
prevailed in the ideal begmnmgs of time, began to 
decrease m the course of ages, disease made its 
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appearance, thus the span of life was shortened and 
the fulfilment of rehgious duties hmdered, along 
with that of vows, austerities and the pursuit of 
enhghtening sanctity Then, out of compassion for 
all bemgs, holy seers gathered on an auspicious slope 
of the Himalayas and took to meditation on the 
problem “ By what means can disease be checked, 
since freedom from disease is the elementary 
requirement for all rehgious, secular, and spiritual 
pursuits? ” With tlie mner eye of mtuition they 
beheld Indra and reahzed, “ the Kmg of the Gods 
will reveal to us the means of checkmg disease, but 
who shall proceed to his celestial mansions and ask 
him? ” One among them, the holy Bharadvaja, 
cried out, " Let it be I ’ ” 

He proceeded to Indra’s heavenly abode and the 
King of Gods revealed to him the Wisdom of Long 
Life, “ condensed m a few words ” The holy seer 
grasped the “ boundless and shoreless, eternal and 
auspicious ” science, which is the last and best 
resort for the hale and the sick, m the form of 
three aphorisms containmg the knowledge of the 
causes (hetu) and the symptoms (Imga) of 
disease, and of the remedies (ausadha) thereof 
Through this wisdom Bharadvaja gamed un- 
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limited life, and so did the holy seers to whom he 
proclaimed it With the “ eye of mtmtive knowl- 
edge,” they duly beheld sumlanties and dissinulan- 
ties, quahties, individual substances, and their 
specific active properties, as well as the possible 
combinations of their virtues and the inseparable 
inherence of one item m another. 

Thus the “ condensed ” wisdom unfolded, and 
one of the saints, Punarvasu Atreya (i e the 
descendant of Atn) , out of compassionate love for 
all bemgs, taught the “ Wisdom of Long Life ” to 
SIX disciples Agnivesa, Bhela (or Bheda) , Jatu- 
karpa, ParaSara, Harlta and K§arapam received 
this oral instruction There was no difference in 
the samt’s teachmg, but a diversity of mtelligence 
among his pupils, therefore Agmvesa was the first 
to compile an encyclopedic treatise The other five 
disciples also wrote treatises and, when the six 
works were recited before an assembly of seers 
headed by Punarvasu, they agreed that all the 
books had been duly compiled 

This legendary account refers to some actual 
facts m the history of Hindu medicme Two of 
the SIX renderings of Punarvasu Atreya’s teaching 
given by his six pupils are actually extant the 
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coDipilabon of Bhela (“ Bhelasamliita ”) and 
Agnivesa’s encyclopedic treatise winch finally 
took the shape of Caraka’s compilation (“ Caraka- 
samhita ”) . 

The Bhelasamhita, which for a long while was 
beheved lost, has been retneved in a negleeted 
South-Indian manuscript' Though m a regret- 
tably poor state of preservation and abounding m 
corrupt readings, it bears witness to the same early 
tradition as does the well-preserved Caiaka- 
samhita Both reflect the teaching of the Atreya 
school from which they stem The Bhelasamhita 
makes use of the same subdivision of medical 
learmng under eight major headmgs which forms 
the strueture of Caraka’s compilation 

The Carakasamhita, on the other hand, through 
the opemng formulae of its chapters, proclaims its 
contents as taught throughout by the Venerable 
Atreya, the teacher of all six branches enumerated 
m the legendary account, m the colophons of its 
chapters its development is aseribed to Agmvesa, 
the first of the six disciples to turn out an encyclo- 
pedic treatise based on Atreya’s oral mstructions 
Smee the rendermgs by the four remainmg 
pupils of Atreya seem to have been lost perma- 
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nently, while the Bhelasamhita, taken by itself, 
IS only a poor and confused source for the earher 
penod of classic Hindu medicine, the Caraka- 
samhita stands as the finest document of the 
creative period of the last centuries before the 
begmmng of our era, both, m regard to the extent 
of its contents and to its state of preservation. 

Caraka, to whom it is attributed, is generally 
beheved to be identical with the court-physician of 
the kmg Kamska of Peshawar m the first century 
A D Hindu tradition has enhanced the stature of 
this classic authonty on medical knowledge by 
lookmg upon Caraka as an mcarnation of Ananta- 
Sesa, the giant cosmic serpent who supports the 
umverse Sesa is the embodiment of the pnmeval 
creative waters out of which the umverse took its 
ongm, it IS the hfe-carrymg substance of the um- 
versal orgamsm In the begmnmg, the lotus-flower 
of the umverse sprouted forth from the liquid 
element, what was “ left over ” of these waters 
when the world and all creatures emerged out of 
them through transmutation of their divme sub- 
stance, remamed at the bottom and formed “ §e§a,” 
that IS, “ the residue, the rest ” The cosmic 
serpent and the pnmal waters are the elementary 
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ncpccl of tlic Sniircinc l?cini:. who ponodi- 

rall\. for iho tlnriljon of a worhl-rvolo. Ir.insfonn^ 
pari of hi'5 Ir.m'-rondrnl t\<'-encc into the unncr'-c 
nnd it,*- crontnrcc Tliu*' it !>< tlio (li\in(' um\or‘'nl 
hfc-':nb‘-lnnco il«elf. which Ihronj^h Cnraku’'' Icncli- 
iiig*; (li'-cloco the '-ccrx'l of life and the rules of 
livintr. pointing out the wa^s hy which lie.dth niid 
long life maj be cii'-ured and di'-easc and old age 
warded off 

Additional Imht is thrown upon the gniwth of 
the incdicd knowIe<lgc which c\cntuall\ becainc 
embodied in C.iraka'" compilation b\ the ohlcsl 
cM^lmg medical manuscript, the "Bower Manu- 
scnjit " ^ 

Till'? jirecious documcnl is named after the 
British Lieutenant. A Bower, who diseoNcred il m 
ISOO, in a Buddhist monument at Kutelia, Chmese 
Turkestan On palaeographic c\idcnce it is as- 
signed to the second half of the fourth centurj’ 
A D : its contents, however, should go back to a 
period some centuries earlier than is warranted by 
the palaeographic character of the manusenpt in 
whieh tliey are prcser\cd 

Its text consists of a senes of medical and 
pharmacological monograjihs (kalpa) and treatises 
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(tantra) In type they are closely akin to parallel 
chapters m Caraka’s encyclojiedia There are 
monographs on the pharmaceutic value of various 
drug -stuffs, such as Chebuhc Myrobalan (hari- 
taki) , bitumen (silajatu) , prescnptions (yoga) of 
pepper (pippah) for the relief of morbid secretion 
of urme (pramehaprasamana) , of Bombax Mala- 
banca (piccha-vasti) used as an enema, prescnp- 
tions for tomes, aphrodisiacs and so forth 

The text of these formulae is practically identi- 
cal with parallel passages m Caraka’s compilation, 
but no reference is made to Caraka One might 
presume that the compilation preserved m the 
Bower Manusenpt represents another tradition, 
parallel to Caraka’s and Bhela’s classic tradition, 
through which part of the common pre-classic 
stock of teaching, earned on by the school of 
Atreya, was handed down 

The compilatory character of Caraka’s encyclo- 
pedia IS evident It consists of an enormous mass 
of chapters (“ lessons ”) , which overlap m content, 
thus bearing witness to the fact that its classic 
rendermg grew out of a vast amount of floatmg 
tradition, consistmg of monographs, smgle pre- 
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ccriplionK .ind '•pof'inhrcd trrnri'-o^. lrniT>nuUc(l 
5 cparalrl\ and in p'oup*' 

In Uii'' ri’'-pi'(l. incdicil Iradilnin nl ('aralca’s 
jicnod '•onndiow ri’‘'(‘nild<‘'' llin •■arrod tradilion 
of \Vdi(' tlionlo^'N. win re tin* c (mi]nl ition*- (*-0111- 
hital of vaa*r<lolal loro now r\t'tnt jrrailnalh look 
'•lin]>c' hv nn'r;nnu inatorial fonncrK tin* po'-'-os- 
51011 ofindnnlual Hralnniii faniiln*'' with tin* appnr- 
IcnniKH' of ‘-oparato riliiaK di* diip: "itli 0110 di\inc 
power or niiotlu'r roniiniatioii 111 hotli ca'-e^ 
mark*' tlic comp irati\ol\ niKaiin'il form wlnrli 
cliararlcnr(‘> the final vfauv of a fri*ili\<‘ jn-nod. 
llio rirli iiilicnlanre from jiroocdnii: iroiu’r.ition*' i*- 
carcfvilK fratlu'rod. ‘•if led and hroimhl inlo a 
definite, conij)rclicn''i\e form There i*' a mo\c- 
mcnl toward ‘•n ‘ lematir’ilion: Imt in holli ra^-c*:, ns 
elsewhere in Indian tradition, it is cheeked by the 
faithful respect felt for the time-hallowed aehiove- 
menLs of the forefathers 

The re\eK*nt tendeiic\ to rewrite faithfully what 
had been handerl down ,iinl pi\en aulhorilnli\ c 
form b.\ the teacher*' of old made ain s^stematlC 
account impossible But the lack of c*larit\ in 
arrangement, an umnoidablc shortcoming of early 
medical knowledge, is amply compensated by ricli- 
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ness of detail and of general ideas, later authorities 
lack these virtues In this respect Caraka is the 
most rewardmg author among the Hmdu classics 
of medicme, he exceeds Susruta and Vagbhata by 
far m regard to the philosophic background of 
medicme and its mterrelation with religious 
thought and the various aspects of Hmdu spiritual 
hfe and ideals 

The “ Science of Longevity ” (ayurveda) , as it 
evolved m the Atreya school of Brahmin doctors 
and was recorded through Caraka’s compilation, 
contains no chapter on surgery This branch of 
medical skill evidently did not become part of 
the regular equipment of Hmdu medical men, not, 
at any rate, before the first century A D 

Surgery as a medical skill must, however, be of 
a venerable age. It is called “Arrow” (salya), 
for the reason that the arrow of the enemy, from 
primitive tunes, has been regarded as the most 
common and dangerous of foreign objects causmg 
wounds and requirmg surgical treatment The 
arrow, not the sword or the spear, was the most 
common weapon m Hindu warfare of the Vedic 
period, the epic age of feudal chivalry, as well as 
of subsequent centuries 
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\ ]iriniili\< Mtr* of -^ur, rr\ i*- n*- old n'' w irf'irf; 
(hr in m V. !io hinin'- luiv\ to inflirt woimkI*- ultli hi"' 
AvrqHiji-. iini*-( ihu hnov. to lr<‘'t( !h< in, ’unl 

hr mi (K '•nni<hoii\ (o him '\)nn In !•' 

\\<'midrd h_\ ’■nml ir vi^i^xm*- m thr Inml*- of the 
f"!!* in\ I hr ‘•ur, fou M nhion. •^iih* h\ *-1(10 \'.i(h 

tlirprif-' nid M*.t(h' i\ i r K ih h’l*-. i :in unlnjxii'- 
fi.nirr c>n t}i< h'rojo i* < whwh Homrr •^rt., 
for (hr ■•ir 'r of 'IVoN . Tlmi i*- litrrir\ 
th it Mir,'( rv* r'rtrd hrfon (‘irih’!’-- (mn , hut it 
•‘ixiu'' lo )ii\( 1 m ' n 1 ilnriplmr, dnliiut 

fn'in llu o n iM’f of )n dth md |on/i\i(\, -uid 
li ui not \it 1*1 in n < r' < d into (In m \ < lo)*- dir 
tr 'dition Ti ]ir< H n(< d h\ ( ir ih »’■- romjnl’ition. 

Snrpi r\ nnt^t ht^r hini «if old •■I indim' :d>o m 
Hindu \ < tf rnnr. Ir idition Amour thr ammrtl p i- 
tirnt'- of Hindu nn dn 111'*, I It ])h nit*- 'irr O'-pMidlv 
r,m‘d f<'r Tlir\ irr cnn’-id< ml ;t \ir\ \nhnhlr 
pirt of thr prop! rl\ of hin”s, indi'-pt n-- ihlr for 
vl.'itc crn'inoin , i*- thr proprr mount of nmuarth'', 
hhr thr him of thr nod*-. Indr i. himr*- imi'-l ndr on 
eleph mt*- Tilt \ nrr indi'-prii'' ihlr, njMin, for miifn- 
cnl j)ur]>o'-r'-. tin ir jin"-rner in thr hiiift’s hom-chold 
1*- hrhr\rd to jinn nlr for iihiind mt r.unfall, fer- 
tility of the country and the welfare of the realm 
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Moreover, they are the most efficient part of the 
kmg’s army, deahng decisive blows on the battle- 
field, and forming a swift vanguard for sudden 
assaults through difficult country Besides some 
treatises on horse-medicme,® Hindu veterinary 
tradition possesses a monumental compilation of 
elephant medicme, the “ Hasty-ayurveda,” the 
“ Sacred Wisdom on the Longevity of Ele- 
phants ” It contains more than seven thousand 
SIX hundred stanzas and forty-six chapters m prose 
which form four books, the third deahng at length 
with elephant surgery As a compamon-at-anns, 
the precious animal received the same care as the 
hero, the soldier 

Associated pnmanly with warfare, surgery for 
a long while remamed a special branch, distmct 
from the civd science of longevity It needed a 
particular eSort, a stroke of genius, to break down 
the barriers of traditional speciahzation, and to 
merge surgery with the science of macrobiotics 
This step IS accomplished through the work of 
Susruta In Susruta’s encyclopedia surgery has 
achieved a leadmg position as an indispensable 
element of general medical training And one may 
say that his emphatic statement of its incompara- 
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lilo \ .ihic for n r(*rnvl iin«U r'-lntidini: of .inaltuin 
rcflccl^ a triinnidi in the oV(*lutton of Ihiuhi mcdi- 
rino A fruilftil union of tnohlionali'-m had 

fonncrlv he’d ajurt i-' here iffrrUd 

The compdatioU'-' of Hindu nu-dicai lore, in 
inc tliciu'-ehc'. rinrlitiou'- of tlivine \\i‘-doin. ein- 
idn'-re Uioir eiuxdojHNhe eharacUr. hecui<-c of 
dll'- f irl llu\ are int Inn d tc»u ir<l a '-elf-sU'.t'iininj; 
con'-erv .ili’-ni The hrmder \ie\\, which enahhal 
the lulhor of tin .‘'U'-nit'i-mulut.'i to ineorjiornle 
’'Urpen uid to ivwuMi to it an nn]nirtanl place m 
In'- coinjnl ition. i^ t \ nh nce<l hv ln-« caunnient th d 
dictv arc other I tranche- of hnowlcdce, hc'-idc*- 
rcCTil ir nn du me, \.hnh ina% hclji tin* pliNMiian to 
complete In'- icarnnnr. inort'o\er, he ad\i*-es the 
pupil who auu'- at iua-tcr\ to le trn fntni \nnous 
ma'-lcr' Olherwive, tlmiuuh *-'tncl adherence to 
the <int!le nulhod pointed out l)\ hi'- first Icicher, 
he miulil f.ul to acquire the broader foundations 
of a Ihoroueh cuininand of medical knowledtre. 

There is nothine: to indicate thal surgery was 
relegated to .in inferior placa.', though it had been 
handed down as a tradition separate from that of 
the science of longe\it\ liefore .Susruta, the con- 
lr.ir> IS true Uesides, Siisruta’s classic innova- 
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tion, enlivening traditionahsm, spared India a 
dark age of surgery similar to that which pre- 
vailed in Western medicine when surgery, under 
the auspices of Galemsm, fell mto such neglect that 
surgeons were no longer ranked as physicians. 

With Susruta the hterary tradition of classic 
Hindu medicme reaches a new style which sets 
the model for the next classic author, Vagbhata 
(8th century AD), and the later textbooks 
Caraka’s compilation is the storehouse for the 
rich harvest gathered from the precedmg creative 
centunes m form of monographs, treatises, and 
lessons In content these are mdependent to a 
large extent and tend to repetition, mcreasmg the 
bulk of the available information and offermg, in 
mcomparable detail, a valuable source of insight 
into the speculative imphcations of medical 
thought Susruta, on the other hand, aims at some 
clarification of the vast matter through condensa- 
tion and systematization 

The primitive, old-fashioned way of deahng one 
at a tune with diseases, drugs and herbs, m 
separate monographs, exhaustmg the matter under 
every aspect, is here abandoned to a large extent 
The subject-matter is spht up pathology and 
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therapy nrc more ■^Iriclly ‘JiiIkHn ided nnd Ircnled 
under ^L'linrate lie.'ulim:*' An idonlic.'d ‘^ul>d^\ i^-ion 
IS nclnnlly u^cd by Carnhn, but due to liis broader, 
more leisurely and com'erxatnc sl\le, this organi- 
ration of material is not insisted upon to the same 
extent and is not adhered to strietlv m jiraetice 
In the mam sections of Susmta’s text it is carried 
through most rigidly ” 

The succinct and sober sl\lc of Siisriitaand sub- 
sequent authors was dictated by the necessity to 
reduce the \asl amount of information that had 
accnied, to a hand\ . m inageable si/e, the need was 
fell for a classic handbook which would present 
tins knowlctlgc in a condensed form suitable for 
oral tradition and for memoriring 

The sideline of \ctcrinar\ medicine, the “ ^’eda 
on the Long Life of Elephants,” offers a faith- 
ful example of the more pnimlive manner of 
handling such subject-matter, preferably through 
monographs, these take up first the m> tliical origin 
of diseases nnd drugs, interpret their meaningful 
ctjmologx', proceed to their nctiolog^’^ and symp- 
toms, and close w ith treatments and recipes Tims 
the entire subj'cct is covered after the traditional 
pattern of the four problems and questions which 
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inspired the Buddha to assume in his teachmg the 
attitude of the medical man. 

Caraha, Susruta and Vagbhata form the famous 
“ Tnad of the Ancients ” (vrddha-trayi) , and are 
considered the three great medical authonties of 
three subsequent ages (ynga) of the present cycle 
of the umverse 

Among later authors on medicme, the Brahmin 
Madhavacarya achieved an outstandmg reputa- 
tion, deahug exclusively and exhaustively with the 
diagnosis of diseases He was a brother of the 
famous Brahmm scholar Sayana who wrote the 
classic commentanes on the stanzas of the Rgveda 
and Atharva-Veda, through his mterpretation were 
laid the foundations for the scholarly understand- 
mg of the oldest documents of Hmdu-Aryan civih- 
zation Madhavacarya him self acted as Prune 
Munster to Kmg Vira Bukka of Vijayanagara, 
South India, m the 12th century ADA popular 
stanza assigns to him a rank equal to that of the 
“ Triad of the Ancients ” Madhavacarya is con- 
sidered the foremost authority on diagnosis 
(mdana) , while Vagbhata is unrivalled m the 
principles of medicme (sutra) , Susruta and Caraka 
are given first rank m the knowledge of surgery 
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nnd nnaloin\ ('-nrlra) , and of flu'r.'ij)cijlics (nkil- 
.^aka) , rc'<5iic(in cly ’• 

The medical encyclopedia of Hha\ami^ra, ^\ho 
floundied ahont I.mO A 1) m Korlln\C''lcrn India, 
«;umni.in7C'; the Icaclnnir-^ of pre\ious writers lie 
IS llicfir^l to deal with ‘>\phih‘< (]diii.inei rnira) , the 
“ PortiifniC'^e di'-casc,” dc.scnhinu: iks three stages 

Under the ji.it ronairc of ICliahf Alinansur m the 
7th ccnlur\ A D the comjnlations of Cnrakn nnd 
Susruta were translated into Arabic, Cnrnkn’s 
name occurs m the Latin translations of Ancennn, 
Lha 7 es, and Ser.ijnon In aildilion, some si\lccn 
other works on Hindu medicine were known to Uie 
Arabs at the time of the Mu'-lim historian, FihrisL 
(SOO A D.) . 

In the first half of tlie 17tli century a learned 
Brahmin wrote “Jivanandn,” “The Bliss of the 
Life-monad or Soul (jl\ n) a didaetie play on 
medieine whieh affords a popular summary of the 
mam tenets of this seience, and mdieatcs its rela- 
tion to tlic pursuit of the ultimate goal of Hindu 
philosophy and religious life The author, Anan- 
darayamakliT, was at once ehancellor, house-pnest, 
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spiritual ad^^se^ and court-poet to King ^arablia or 
^risaha of Tanjore in South India 

The play, m seven acts, is an allegory on the 
order of Krsnaroisra’s more famous play “The 
Rise of the Moon of Enhghtenment ” (Prabo- 
dhacandrodaya) , though the latter, an excellent 
poem, IS of supenor quality “Jivananda” is a 
late specimen of a type of dramatic allegory, whose 
early existence is attested by the most ancient 
fragments of Indian drama extant They date 
from the begmmng of our era and have come to 
light among Buddhist material found m Central 
Asia (Chinese Turkestan) Anandarayamaldii was 
particularly fond of this kind of allegorical poetry, 
another one of his didactic plays is “ The Weddmg 
of Wisdom ” (Vidyaparmaya) 

FoUowmg the traditional pattern, the “Jiva- 
nanda ” arrays two battle fronts with theu oppos- 
ing kings, and describes their encounters and vicis- 
situdes, until the forces of evil finally meet defeat, 
— ^thanks to the mtervention of the highest divme 
powers Both parties m this chess game use every 
device of political cunning and of the art of war- 
fare, the medical lesson of the play is seasoned 
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Milh tlic fophi^licntcd sirl of Hindu politics nnd 
vlrntcpA*. 

The kini^doin of di'^ca-'C under its king, Con- 
Munplion (jnk^man), the roy;d cnpitnl of 

the body. The Life-inonnd (jha), king of llic 
body, IS to be dn\on from his realm 

The commander-in-clncf of tiio army of diseases, 
Jaundice (jirim.lu) , heir to the throne, assembles 
the diseaso' of c\ery sort for a council of war. The 
si\ty‘four diseases of tlie e>e, the eighteen diseases 
of tJic nose and ears, the scxcnty-foiir diseases of 
the mouth, and the fixe diseases of the heart gather 
round him Tlioe, ho\\c\cr, form but a Miiall part 
of tlic ^asl array. 

Goitre (g’llauaiirla) . as m.ister of ceremonies, 
opens the debate. Lcpros^ (kiislh.i) and Insanity 
(unmfid.i) are foremost in making confident 
speeches Boils and Ulcers (vrana) show bold 
.issur.mce. and so do the Biles (arsobheda) and 
Urinarj' Disc.ises (jiramelia, including diabetes) 
The group of .Stones and Stranguries (asmarl) 
^oice their loyalty. The host of Dysenteries 
(atis.'ira), \aunting their disastrous impact, gel 
full credit for their cflicacy in breaking through the 
defences of the enemy’s bod}’’, wdnle tlie Enlnrgc- 
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ments of the Spleen (gnlmaplihan) boast of their 
malignant effects, once they have gained access to 
the enemy’s fortress 

Meanwhile a spy. Root of the Ear (karnamula) , 
who has stolen mto the enemy’s capital, disguised 
as a mendicant ascetic, has returned from King 
Jiva’s realm, which is abeady besieged by the 
army of diseases He brings news that Kin g Jiva 
has retired to the innermost fortress of the body, 
having entered the Lotus-Citadel (pun^arika- 
pura) of the heart through the gate of mind 
(manas) . The kmg’s chancellor and pohtical 
adviser, InteUigence (vijnana) , had advised him 
to seek this innermost sanctuary and to approach 
its secluded inhabitant, the Lady Loinng Devotion 
(bhakti) She, through her wholehearted dedica- 
tion to Siva, the Highest God, might, by Siva’s 
grace, be able to help the king to gam the elixir of 
immortahty; this elixir is the very seed of the 
supreme god, mercury, which cures all diseases 

The attempt of Kin g Jiva to stave off the assault 
of the army of diseases nught be disorgamzed by 
a sowmg of discord among the officers of his house- 
hold Jiva himself, the Life-monad, is descnbed, 
in conformity with Samkhya psychology, as 
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\\holl\ innclnc niitl <lc\oi(l of volition lie depends 
entirely upon liis nrti\o nnd cjrcnm‘'i)cct oliancel- 
lor, Intclliqencc (Mjnann or Mjnfina^arman) , n 
shrewd Bralnnin who rej)ri’'«enl‘> worldlv wisdom 
nnd e\tra\erted con'-eion'-ne-'S 

Tln*^ chancellor, for the time henm, has gained 
complete nscendancN, Innintr ousted from favor a 
rnnl, Spiritual \M'-dom (jfiana or jhanasarman) 
by name, to who'-e ad\iec the inart i\c .Ti\n had 
been alt too prone to listen. Sinritnal Wisdom, by 
nature nnconccrned with worldly alfairs and 
wholl\ de\otcd to the jinr^iiit of tr.insccndentnl 
truth, had formerlv held a strong ajijieal to the 
p.icsj\c character of the king IIis innucnce, 
should he again become a fa\onte, might estrange 
Jna from W'orldh Intelligence, who now' prnc- 
tiealh manages the whole work of defense 
Then again, the chnneellor’s staff might be 
disrupted His three mam funetionaries, control- 
ling the cajiital of the body, .ire the three humors. 
Wind (\aju),Bile (pitUa) , nnd Plilegm 
Smec Bile and Phlegm are lame, tliey ha\c to be 
earned by the Wand on their errands through the 
departments of the organism Their cooperative 
harmony is easily upset by w rong diet, or by drugs, 
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which disturb the proper balance of the humors 

Moreover, there is the officer, Mmd (manas) , 
who, under the supervision of Worldly Intelhgence, 
is lookmg after the welfare of the kmg Fickle by 
nature, he yields easily to the distractions con- 
stantly offered him, by the five senses Indeed, the 
chances look fairly bnght for the conquest of the 
realm of the body by the realm of diseases and 
for the bamshment of the kmg. Life-monad, from 
his territory 

Meanwhile, m the innermost sanctuary of the 
lotus-citadel, Kmg Jiva has met Lady Lovmg 
Devotion, and together they have offered worship 
to Siva The queen-consort, Intmtive Intellect 
(buddhi), constantly on the alert, as befits her 
privileged position, and stirred with secret jealousy 
against the favorite, Lovmg Devotion, had msisted 
on accompanymg the kmg thither Retunimg now 
from the cell of Lady Devotion, Kmg Jiva praises 
the energies of mercury and sulphur, which, blend- 
ed with medicmal herbs, bestow everlastmg youth. 
Siva himself, compassionate and full of grace, had 
bestowed upon hun these powerful drugs, while 
he was concentratmg m meditation on the Highest 
Lord. 
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Soon, however, the king feels remorse for hnving 
left, in nn nlniosl nngrntcfnl Inirry, the presence 
of Loth l/OnniT Devotion, lie h:ifl gone forth 
ag.om to defend Ins rc.nhn. the phvsiml hodv, 
.against the enomv , nisltMcl of dev tiling himself 
hv cnntimied pimi'- nu'ditation to the heatif.ving 
presence of the Godhead. Kememhranee (spirti) , 
however, anticipiting his renmrso, has helakcn 
herself to Lo\mg Devotion ami now leads her to- 
gether with her friend, Lndv I'ailh (sr.uldha) , into 
the presence of the kmg 1 oving Devotion assures 
him of her unwavering s_Miip'ilhv. .‘^he will help 
him coiuiuer the enemv, .uni when vielorv is won 
she will teach him the fnml.imental idenlil.v of 
Ins ov\m nature with the c'-^eiice of the Godhead. 
Tlicn, througli f.nthful self-surrender to sivn, “he 
will .also achieve whal his worldli, mind desires.” 

The assault of the host of tliscases on King Jiva, 
now tliat he h.is become fortified by div me drugs, 
can succeed onlv if tlic king becomes estranged, 
on tlic one hand, from Ladv I>ov mg Devotion and, 
on the other, from his thancellor, Worldly Intelli- 
gence The Six Ev il Pasejons, therefore, hav c 
sneaked into his realm to cause disturbance, they 
are called Lust (kaina) , Greed (lobha) , Wrath 
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(krodlia) , Hypocrisy (dambha) , Envy (matsara) 
and Madness (mada) But Discernment (vicara) , 
tbe kmg’s chief of pohce, detects them m spite of 
then* clever disguise and has them rounded up by 
his pohcemen Envy alone is released to vex the 
enemy and to tell him that his trick has failed 
However, the enemies are not at a loss m 
plottmg to counter this blow and weaken Jiva’s 
fortress m preparation for a final victorious assault 
Unsalutary Diet (apathyata) is dispatched to 
seduce Kmg Jiva mto mdulgmg himself m an 
irregular and excessive diet, by so domg, they 
hope to open a breach through which Buhmia 
(bhasmagm) might enter the body 'and work 
destruction Buhmia, Ravenousness, a disordered 
appetite, is regarded as a morbid mcrease of the 
digestive fire (agm) m the upper mtestme, there, 
instead of properly " cookmg ” the food — ^that is, 
digestmg it — the excessive heat of the mternal fire 
bums it to ashes (bhasman) 

The demoness, Bulimia, finds an eager admirer 
among Kmg Jiva’s suite m the traditional jester of 
the Hmdu stage, the Vidu?aka, a gluttonous 
Brahmin of grotesque appearance, who, by virtue 
of his wits and resoureefulness, enacts the role of 
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llic faitljful rdpip'inion of the lirro of llio ]iln> 
Mt'rt'ovor. of In'. tnlun:ir\ with l/uly 

l,o\int! l)(‘\otion. lln* kinjr l>mnn(“^ t-'.^ranpcd 
from in', f li nir( llor. WurUlU Wi'-dom, and nrnorc'' 
l>olh llio InUrr*'- ad\it<' and tin* tlanj'tT tlnxnlcn- 
ine In'- r<‘'dm 

I ndcrratin:: tin peril inen.n ev hi-, ro*-!- 

ilcnro. Knn: dm IdnK a udlnn: (Mr to In'- other 
r(>nn‘-( llor. Sjiintn'd Wp-tloni, wlnh* Worldh In- 
t('lln:enr(* i*- a\\a\ on an in'-jx'etion tonr of the 
dtfeji'O hne Now. .‘'piritn'il \\i*-doni att(nds ( \- 
cUiMvolv to the tr iP'-ci'inh'ntal Ho di'-lr.ict'' the 
knn:'<' ntt<nti<‘n from tlu‘ (Mt\ of the l»od\ and its 
jktiK, dirx'ttint' hi*- \io\\ to tin nn -•lery of hi*- own 
hiehor c'.'-enre, the nniM'n'^lnhlc di\nie ])rinnplo 
of hfo whi(h tr.in'ednK the '* inorl.d coil", this 
principle* n'ln nils, forc\cr and fniidaiiK’nlally, nn- 
cMiicenu d .cith tin* w(*lfiro or dostnulinn of the 
jihysic.il or J)«^^hlo sludK of the indi\idual by 
wliicli it is einclojiod. 

It taK<*s litter dis'istor to briiiK the Kiiif' to 
re.i'^nn A terrific aseiinlt !>> the deslnictivc force*;, 
nnohnif; all forms of snfTcnne:. picrcnif' ‘.hell after 
«hell of the organism, breaKing through wall after 
wall, fortification after fortification, finally forces 
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Kipg Jiva to listen again to the advice of Worldly 
Intelligence. Then the divine drugs, pharmaceuti- 
cally prepared and mobilized by the chancellor, 
arrive upon the battleground, m a pitched battle, 
man to man, they conquer all the maladies which 
form the enemy’s array 

Broken King Consumption qmts the battlefield. 
Yet he pms a last hope on hurlmg the group 
of mcurable diseases m a surprise attack against 
Kmg Jiva’s realm In vam' Worldly InteUigence 
foresees this peril and, once agam, knows how to 
cope with it 

In this emergency, agam, as once before, he 
advises the kmg to betake himself to Lovmg 
Devotion for the practice of yoga meditation, — ^to 
the same Lady Devotion whose influence had once 
before temporarily ahenated from the chancellor 
the confidence of his sovereign 

To the kmg, steeped m devotional meditation, 
Siva manifests himself to bestow upon him the 
perfect wisdom of Yoga, the true knowledge of the 
essence of God and the Self, which removes the 
kmg from all suffermgs and hfts hi m beyond all 
mortal cares, this is the wisdom which constitutes 
the “ Bliss of the Life-monad ” It discloses the 
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beatific identity of God i\illi the inncniiosl core 
of man’s nature, the supm-indi\idual hfc-monnd 
(jivn) . 

This monad, the di\ine life spark or nuelcns in 
nil h\ mg beings, 3s be,\ond nil sirnlifications of the 
physical matter and the organs, as well as of the 
ps,\clnc faeultio and cnerincs. It is an integral 
part of the dninc sti1)stnncc-nnd-cnerg\' which 
c\ol\c,s and transforms itself into the iinncrsc and 
its creatures 

I'lnalh, .ii\a imparls (o king.Tha the (caching 
“Do not cease striving after the supreme en- 
lightenment which bestows release from the bond- 
age of (lie round-of-rcbirlhs, jet, at the same time, 
honor the wisdom of jicrfccl worldly life and 
follow it In giNing to each sphere, the secular 
and the spiritual, its due share, .^ou will nchie\e 
both perfect enjoj ment of oarlhh dcheht.s and 
final release For onK m so far ns the city of the 
organism is maintained and firml.v defended, can 
Yoga unfold its magic power to the fullest degree 
conducive to the plenitude of transcendental bliss ” 

"With e\erv scene this play discloses vnnous 
chapters of medical lore, summarizing physiology, 
dietetics, treatment of diseases, and so forth 
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Through, its broad and graphic descriptions the play 
teaches the spectator to place his confidence m the 
vast material of Hmdu medicme and its subtle 
ramifications 

The tellmg and dramatic display of allegorical 
figures serves at the same tune to assign to medi- 
cal wisdom its proper place withm the wider sphere 
of pious endeavor, aiming at the highest goal of 
man It seeks to coordmate the physician’s and the 
lajonan’s attention to physical well-bemg with the 
goals of faith, devotion and yoga practice, the 
strivmg toward the beatific expenence of the 
divme m human nature Health, vigor and lon- 
gevity, though them possession naturally is of 
vital mterest, do not constitute the self-sufficient 
ends of medical disciphne They are not ultimate 
values They are subordmated to the higher goal 
of fulfilment on the transcendental plane They 
are prerequisites of the everlastmg quest, along the 
paths of pious exercise and austere disciphne, to 
wm for man a divme freedom beyond all the needs 
and bonds of human nature 

This highest pursuit, the realization of man’s 
metaphysical essence — that part of his nature which 
IS supra-individual and mdestructible — ^implies a 
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supreme in(hfi'crcncc lownrd <;cculnr existence; yet, 
a fair balance is achieved here with regard to the 
claims of earthly individual existence: Worldly 
Intelligence and Ladv* Loving Devotion should 
share equallv in the favor of King .Tivn Only if 
Jiva pays attention to the disparate advice of each 
m due turn, will he he able to maintain the realm 
of the body and, at the same time, achieve success 
in the highest pursuit. 

The moral of this medical allegory is that 
man must reconcile the antagonistic tendencies of 
his cartlil.v indiv idual nature and of his div me tran- 
scendent essence by satisfying the antitlictical 
claims of both spheres, the natural and the supra- 
natural* the phenomenal realm of body and 
psyche, and tlic imperishable essence vvhicli forms 
man’s inherent being. 

He is enjoined not to disregard earthly well- 
being in his pursuit of beatitude, but, on the other 
hand, onlj* insofar os he is able to effect union with 
the transcendent essence inhabiting his ow n nature 
and the universe, will he be able to insure for 
himself Uie health and well-being that are proof 
agamst ev'cry assault from tlie malignant host of 
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diseases and evil passions threatening him vtdth 
rum 

Such a reconcihation of the two tasks, the earth- 
ly and the divme, brmgmg mto harmony secular 
conduct and spiritual pursmt, is the supreme lesson 
offered by Hmdu medical wisdom 

In teachmg man to regard his physical and 
psychic orgamsm as the perfectly functionmg 
vehicle of the divme hfe-spark withm, medicine 
works m unison with theology and philosophy. 
Medicme provides man with a necessary and 
adequate mstrument toward the most highly 
valued expenence, that of the very essence of 
reahty. The primary digmty of medical knowledge 
centers m its metaphysical aim to provide a 
sound physical basis for the realization of divme 
truth, and to help man to attain the status of the 
enhghtened, the sage and the saint, while comply- 
mg with the demands of secular hfe Thus medi- 
cme aids man m brmgmg to maturity the qmescent 
germ of divme bemg m his penshable body Only 
by caring for his mortal inheritance is man able to 
arrive at thereahzation of his highest potentiahties. 

This idealistic attitude is characteristic of Hmdu 
medicme throughout its evolution, from Vedic 
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anliquily do\Mi lo llic late middle ages and io the 
present lime, it supplies Ihe ethical background of 
medical ^Msdom “Jlvanandn,” therefore, simply 
reflects faithfully the concept of life which gener- 
ates the moral and 'spiritual almosphcrc of classic 
medicine. 

Hindu medical lore has been handed do\\Ti 
through generations, not by faculties and bodies, 
colleges or research centers, but through the in- 
dividual training of pupils by skilled practitioners, 
masters of their craft 

It IS the indnidual transference, as much ns 
learning and being trained to use learning, that 
counts in the Hindu educational system Through 
the intimate personal contact between master and 
pupil, liMng for years together m the master’s 
household, a spell is cast on the impressionable 
youth The master infuses, as it were, the secret 
of his personal proficiency and ransterj' into him 
Some kind of transformation is worked on the very 
substance of the obedient pupil He has to be 
turned into the very double of his master, into a 
new vessel which may be filled with the wisdom 
and the skill of the teacher, and with the ancient 
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functions of the human body which correspond to 
them) 

Then the divmities bestowed man’s other (mortal) 
self (which is consumed on the funeral pyre) upon the 
Fire-god . . 

Therefore, indeed, one who knows man thinks 
“ this IS Brahman ” (the divine prmciple manifestmg 
itself m all forms and activities of the universe) , for 
all divmities have their abode m man, as cows m a 
cow-pen . . 

This divimzation of man’s nature is the basic 
concept of Hindu orthodox momsm with regard to 
the human organism Man is looked upon as 
harbormg the divme principle (Brahman) from 
which hie m all its forms proceeds, the body 
m its faculties, activities and reactions reflects all 
the manifestations of the creative prmciple which 
exist on the cosmic plane as guardians and energies 
of the vanous spheres. 

The correspondence between macrocosm and 
rmcrocosm which results from this speculative 
monistic pattern allows for the mterpretation and 
mterrelation of both spheres, through it, man is 
assigned his place and attitude m relation to the 
extra-human forces of nature without, and to the 
extra-personal, subconscious spheres and forces of 
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hi*- own int»in\ n*- well It •-rrxc*' to rirmin'^crihc 
nnn’*- (i("-tin\ in tlii*- life .Mini in tlio n(’\t, it con- 
fronl> Inin witli the niv-ti n of Ins rMstcncc in n 
w M\ til it ni’iK( *. it nrrcptnhh*. 

Till*- ronrf'jil. tlurc'forr, looni*^ l'ir/,'c in the philo- 
sophic sj>prnhitions of the rp.Mni*-h.M(ls. whenever 
the nilure of ninii i*- ih'-nis'-e/J 'Die jinmllehsm 
Intweoii the n itiirt' of nnin ninl the iiiii\crsc is 
oiii)ilin*-irt (1 in tlie < luinnT.Mtion of eareftillv coordi- 
inleil e<i'.niie Mini Innn in entities In :i series of 
eqintion*-, tin* \ irioiis nnnife,slMtn)ns of the one 
sMipn-ine 1 in r;’\ .•nnl suh^iMiiee whieh jirodiices the 
iiiiutrsil *iinl the Innn. in or^rnnisin nre eonsidcrcci 
now " with r< f ird to oiir^ehes" (ndln rilnian) , .ns 
f.ieiilties of Innn. in n.iturt*, nnd now “ with regard 
to the <hvnn pninijile’’ fadlinhiiviilain) , as per- 
sonified coniine jiowers and j)nnci))les * 

I'lnis', the roiieepl of man’s organism a*; a com- 
pound of eo'-mie pow ers allow s for a com cr^c ^ ision 
of the nimer'-e, in whieh inieroeosmic iiolencies 
arc rceogm/ed in tho'-e di\ me forces which animalc 
the world org.inism 

'Dicrc is a h\inn in Alhnr\n-Vcda (XT, 4)® 
winch IS addressed by the dc\otcc ns a prn'\cr to 
his own lifc-brc.ilh to make sure of its continued 
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beneficent presence within himself It is concerned 
with the mam task of ancient Hindu medical 
wisdom or “ ayurveda,” the prolongation of life 
(ayus) In this respect it belongs to the medical 
section of the Veda of magic, though its prmcipal 
content is a comprehensive description of the 
functions and potency of life-breath m both macro- 
cosm and microcosm. In hterary form, it belongs 
to the “ descriptive eulogies ” (arthasukta) among 
the hymns and mcantations, technically, it is used 
either with an amulet of rice and barley m a 
nte for averting evil (maha-santi) , called “ im- 
mortahty ” (amrfca) , or in a propitiatory ntual for 
appeasmg the mahgnant planet Saturn, and on 
other similar occasions Its most impressive use 
occurs durmg the ceremony of uutiation, at the 
crucial moment in the hfe-career of a Hmdu of 
one of the three upper castes when the Brahmin 
teacher takes the boy pupil out of the custody 
of his parents, he mvests him with the sacred 
thread and, through the magic power of Brahman 
vested m him, addresses himself to the accomplish- 
ment of the spiritual rebirth of the adept, the 
transfusion mto this new receptacle of the power 
of sacred wisdom At this moment, the teacher lays 
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“ our life-length (ayus) , verily, is by thee made 
long, 

and aU of us hast thou made fragrant ' ” 

The devotee, m pa 3 ang homage to his own hfe- 
breath (prana) , first celebrates it as the cosmic 
hfe-prmciple, the Lord of All, whose enhvemng 
forces manifest themselves most impressively at 
the ramy season, hence the references to ram, 
thunder and hghtmng that quicken vegetation and 
cattle and rescue nature from the merciless sum- 
mer heat The ram-beanng monsoon wmd, thought 
of as carrymg on its wmgs the refreshing flmd of 
the hfe-givmg celestial waters, is the most patent 
and auspicious manifestation of the hfe-breath of 
the umverse 

From the macrocosmic aspect of breath the 
hymn turns to its activity m man All its move- 
ments and expressions are worthy of worship (7, 
8) • its flowing m and out, its turnmg away, and its 
retummg (that it is the same life-bearmg, fluid, 
essential substance that moves downward and for- 
ward seems evident) There is a heahng force 
(bhesaja) , a curative element or medicine m breath 
(9) , if it IS properly worshipped and attended 
to This remark refers to the breathmg exercises 
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^^h^ch, apart from special yoga technique and 
training, form part of the daily devotional practice 
of tlic Hindu at dami and at dusk. The solemn 
rlijllimical monotony of the incantation suggests 
tliat its recital may have been accompanied by a 
regulated rhytlim of breathing, apt to evoke tlie 
presence and to propitiate the goodw ill of Breatlr 

7 Adoration be to thcc, who conics, 
to tlicc, vho goes away, 

adoration, Breath, to thcc vho stands, 
also to thcc vlio sits, be adoration' 

8 Breath, adoration to thcc, breathing forth, 
adoration to tJicc, breathing down, 
adoration to thcc, turned away, 
adoration be to thcc, turned back, 

this adoration, to thcc, in all forms of thee 

9 Breath, that body dear to thee, 
that body c^ cn dearer, 

thy healing force, as well, 
bestow Uiou it upon us unto life. 

Breath maintains beings as a father does a son. 
But smee it is the paramount principle of nature, 
Breath incorporates the negative as well as the 
positn-^e aspects of existence In tliis respect it ranks 
vdth the highest Hmdu divmities (Visnu, Siva, the 
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Goddess) , who, representing the universal source 
and law of hfe, incorporate the destructive forces 
along with the creative and mamtaimng pnnciple, 
and display a wrathful and terrifying attitude 
(ghoramurti) as well as one that is benign and 
merciful (sundara-murti) Breath can appear as 
deadly sickness, as destructive fever ftahman) , 
nay, it is death mcamate As such it is the earner 
and guide of the soul m the hour of death The un- 
mortal Breath, m abandoning the body, gathers 
together the sensual and psychic forces of “him 
who speaks truth,” of the mitiate of the secret 
wisdom, and carries his “ soul ” to the highest 
heaven of the gods 

10 Breath clothes the beings, 
as a father a beloved son. 

Breath is Lord of All 

that breathes and breathes not 

11 Breath is death. Breath is fever, 

Breath the gods do wait upon. 

Breath may carry hun who speaks truth 
mto the highest world 

Life-breath is to be regarded as the umty of 
antagonistic prmciples In cosmogony it manifests 
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itself ns “ ” (12) , Hint is, ns the “ \\ idely ruling 

power” wliicli is the first fcmnlc principle to evolve 
from the supreme being as his daughter, mate or 
feminine aspect She, the primal cosmic “ Cow,” 
IS mnlernal nature, bringing forth the universe 
and reprcsenling its substance. At the same time, 
prana is primeval cnergj’', enlivening all beings, and 
urging them by her commands on to their respec- 
tive activities i\Iorcover, in maintaining the uni- 
versal life-process, life-breath manifests itself as 
Moon and Sun, that is, as the moistening, nourish- 
ing principle w Inch is “ food ” and “ feeder ” for 
gods and creatures, and as the fierce, devouring 
powder of fire in its celestial form w'hich matures 
and wnthers the organisms Such a union of op- 
posites, in the case of the microcosime life-breath, 
is observed in its tw'ofold movement, breathmg 
forth and breathing dowm, and m the two prmcipaJ 
kinds of sustaining foodstuff, rice and barley 
(13, 14,) , it IS prana that enables man to live while 
in the womb, and to be reborn as son and alter ego 
once he is expelled from the womb by the pneu- 
matic pressure of the mother’s life-breath 

12 Breath is She, the Power-Widely-Ruling, 

Breath is She, the Power-that-Commands, 
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Breath all wait upon, Breath is Sun and Moon; 
Breath they call the Lord-and-Creator-of-Beings, 

IS. Breathing forth, breathing down are rice and 
barley. 

Breath is called the draft-ox, drawing; 

Breathing forth is set m barley, 
breathing down, called rice 

14 Man breathes down, breathes forth, 
within the womb, 
when thou quickenest, O Breath, 
then he is bom agam 

The hymn then dwells again on the macro- 
cosmic aspects of life-breath m the form of the fire 
of hghtmng, the divme babe that grows m the 
watery womb of the motherly clouds (matan- 
svan) (15) ; of wmd (15) , and ram (17) , and the 
vegetation stirred into existence by the cosmic 
prana (17) . Thus the mcantation returns to the 
idea from which it started, in closmg the cycle, it 
announces the reward which is m store for the 
mitiated who becomes aware of the power of breath 
and worships all its aspects, revering its very sound 
as perceived m its ceaseless rhythmical flow, both 
m his own orgamsra and m the umversal body 
(18, 19) : 
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l/i till \ I ill Hull tint SurlK in•tl^('•^^ 0 IIll), 

Uti itli y cilli il \v )nil. 

in Hk itli, w li it In'- lx f n. u lint v, ill In , 

in Hri ith <li>(' ill '•t mil frniiniliil 

IG 'I In V «'f tin* Minn uv of tin \n}'irn'-i 

tlu\ of tin foil* tlnoi I'orn of nn n, m \\ ( II. 

In tl'-v liiin:' forlli In rl''-. 

IV hm tin <11 1 1 Itn itli, «ior'-t i|nu l.m tin in 

IT Winn 15*1 illi In'- i iiiml 

on tlir (.11 t « itlli mill Min, 

Inrl''- iri Imrn foith, 

nlntiMr jil iiitv tlnri nr< . an liorn 

I'' Wild l.iiiin tlin- of tlni, Hri itli. 

In f'l.niniii (1 in 'vlioiii tlnni •■tiniili '-t, 
to linn 'Inll all lirilif triliuh 
in Notnlir liiclmt world 

!'• Hn illi m tin ‘I In iiii"' all 
lirinc trilniti to tin i , 

Ml «-lt'dl tin \ lirinf Inin tnlnitf 
wlio Inar- tliK. tlioii w« li-lic ird-of one! 

In uuiIIht t ycle of '•cv en more ‘.tnn/as the li} inn 
(lcl\(*^ n”am into the ‘■ctrcl nature of jirana n't the 
Mipriine print iple in man and the unnerse, cnlnrg- 
ing on its diNor^e n'-iiccLs 

Prana c\celt over the other divine powers wdnch 
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animate the human body as sense faculties and 
active agents, for prana alone partaking of the 
wisdom of Brahman remains unwearied and cease- 
lessly active, while the others tire and he down, 
when man falls asleep (23-25) 

Its paramount strength is extolled in terms of 
solar symbohsm, it is compared in power to the 
eight-wheeled chariot of the sun, to the wheel of 
the sun-disk with its smgle rim, hke the solar force, 
worshipped elsewhere as representmg the supreme 
prmciple, prana is of a twofold character, bemg 
intra-mundane and supra-mundane at once (22) , 
like everythmg else, it manifests itself with one half 
of its strength, while the other half of its essence 
abides beyond, mscrutable, not to be ascertained 
by any sign, in the transcendent sphere, where- 
from the universe proceeds 

In this twofold character, prana is comparable 
to the wild swan (hamsa) , another symbol of the 
sun (21) The swan is thought of as a miraculous 
creature It is superior to other aquatic birds 
hvmg on lakes and ponds and bound to their 
natural habitat, m that it can separate itself from 
the watery realm in which it is at home With- 
drawing both legs from the hquid element, it soars 
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into the upper reaches of the atmosphere to cover 
mde distances in its wandermg flights, it is as much 
at home m the ethereal realm above as in the waters 
below The svan is the homeless, free wanderer 
between the upper and the lower spheres, the life- 
giving waters of eartlily existence and the ether, 
the realm of pure formlessness, the infinite. 

Like the swan, prana as the hfe-giving pnnciple 
is intra-mundane, dwelling m the universe and its 
beings, while as the supernal source of universal 
energj' it is supra-mundane But unlike the bird 
vdtli which it is compared, the swan-hke prana 
never withdraws both its feet from the " watery ” 
realm of the macrocosm and microcosm which it is 
animating, should it do so, life would cease to exist 

The very term for swan, “ hamsa,” m post-Vedic 
tradition, is supposed to express in its two syl- 
lables the activity of inhalmg and exhahng, it is 
onomatopoeic “ ham ” describes the sound of 
inhaling, “ sa ” of exlialmg, breath Prana is the 
inner swan, which, through the unceasmg song of 
its very name, bnngs about the twofold activity of 
the essential breathmg down and breathing forth 
The outgomg movement, breathmg forth, is com- 
pared in the hymn to the swan’s withdrawmg one 
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foot from the body, the reahn below, which evolved 
frora the pnmal waters But the virtue of the 
Breath Swan most worthy of wonder hes m its 
keeping “ one leg ” m the “ water ”, it does not 
withdraw from the body, though it proceeds out 
of the body with every exhahng movement 
Miraculously, prana abides with man, though, 
like the wandermg swan, it is free to depart at 
any moment from the human body and to return 
to the ethereal sphere, its other home When m 
“ breathmg forth ” it withdraws one foot for a 
while, prana seems ready to leave the realm below, 
and to soar up far away mto the vast upper space, 
then, however, m “ breathmg downward,” it agam 
drops its foot back mto the watery reahn of earthly 
existence 

Life-breath, man’s inn er swan, remains faithful 
to the abode it has chosen m man’s body, through 
its mcessant twofold movement the swan reestab- 
lishes the contmuity of its participation m both 
spheres, the mner and the outer, the higher and the 
lower Prana plays the role of the hfe-givmg guest 
of the human body, as it were, deignmg to stay on 
and to bestow its beneficent presence for a fuU 
hfe-tune, if properly honored, it never withdraws 
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imwearymg and wise by Brahman 
may Breath stand by me 

25 Upright among the sleeping, wakeful, 
never hes he prone, 

no one soever has heard of his 
sleepmg among the sleepmg 

26 O Breath, turn not away from me, 
never another shalt thou be than I, 
like the Babe-of-the-Waters 

I bmd thee to me imto life, 0 Breath! 

This elaborate specimen of Vedic speculative 
poetry should serve to elucidate the unchanging 
Brahmin orthodox tradition regarding the human 
body, its ongm and nature, and its kmship with 
the powers of the umverse 

The powers wuthin man and without, m Hindu- 
ism retam the archaic rehgious character of person- 
alized divmities to whom the Vedic hymns are ad- 
dressed, whenever man approaches them ivith pray- 
er and propitiation For the Hmdu mmd, there is 
no doubt whatever that no crucial antagomsm 
exists between the personal and impersonal concept 
of one and the same suprahuman entity Person- 
ahzation is a matter of purpose and convemence m 
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nlnnl ntul pr uMk (.»<)•■ nn apimru'li iiilrin‘'ir m Ihc 
mnpr-wnrkmf: ntul il«'\ nlliltidr of jjncsl 
nnd \\ordn)i)>or. and ono aj^prnpriale to il,s (mkIs. 
1 ho di\ino jiaw^r'-. liowmor, Ih'.o notlnn'; of llu'ir 
dimul\ llmtiii’h In in:* In ,tli d a** iiipx’r'-oii.d (’iililu's 
or oiu’r^io'-. \\h<‘iu\<r this a'-jn’t I «>f tlo'ir i'^'-onoo 
ah'-lr i< t tlnaii’ht 'Htcl *>ju i nlntjv ( ( nuliMUi)la- 
lion 'I'his twofold t of the ‘•tij)ralnniian 

jiawor*. in nnn and tho nni\<rM‘ i*. fnlt\ iliMdopod 
in Vcdn jdnlovojiln . 

Xttr !'> tluTi* a i>r» d». in tlii*' ro'^pta 1. hctwoon the 
attitndo <tf \\ dit' antnpnlx and thit of (l.i‘''«ic’ 
Ilnniu nu'dnino, thon-’li in tin* littor tiio main 
collet it nont'' of the hnni m ImhIn an* tnaitial pn- 
inariK .u »'l(imnt‘> in^toid of honiu aildrc''^cd as 
diMintu’s IP re, tun, lluw aro por^oinlual wlu'iuncr 
it «nils till' jMirjKi'.o 'itid '•ituilion of lu'diim. that 
wliori'\ IT nu'dii iiu r< '•orts to llio irrational forms 
of supi;i'sij\ o troatmont throindi mairio as an indis- 
lionsihlo sniiplenu'iit of rational proccduros 

GfiiorilK ‘■pi ikmir, inodiial llmiKinp, m aiia- 
l.M'ini: man and hi*- im\ ironmi'iit, m diannosinp dis- 
eases and iirt'scrilnn'r therajm's, sIk ks to a scientific 
iion-thcolopie d mow of the entities and energies 
concerned. Yet sneh a Mew is not at \ariancc with 
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the traditional habit of personification suitable for 
magic purposes, it has merely tended to become the 
most appropriate means of representmg an enor- 
mous amount of factual knowledge with its theoreti- 
cal superstructure Through a uniform mterpreta- 
tion of experience it permits strict systematization 
The heritage of antiqmty, however, persistmg m 
the atmosphere of daily devotional practice, is 
easily traced m the sacred epithets and character- 
izations of the prmcipal forces which animate the 
human body 

The doctrme of the human body, as well as the 
greater part of diagnosis and therapy, m classic 
Hmdu medicme, are based on the concept of cer- 
tam prmcipal constituents or elementary substances 
(dhatu, do?a) which pervade the organism and 
mamtam its functionmg In nature and function 
these are akm to the “ humors ” m Greek medicine 

The three humors, wmd, bile, and phlegm are the 
basis of the existence of the human body (Su I, 21) . 

They are understood as the three microcosnuc 
representatives of the three divine umversal forces, 
wmd, sun and moon, respectively 

The moon pours down renewal of the sap of hfe, 
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" ft rt ))t Tclr of dif. <• • t< d fooif " (p^}.\A'■^^n lilt upper 
iiU< ■'tun ' ) . In tin niKidlr of ihn rtc()»tnrli' i<; the 
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Winn tin thrtr humor'- r< •-idi uiidn-turhid 111 their 
thr< e jmtprr ■dndme phtt'- tin orfuii'-in i<; <;upi)orlcd 
lt\ tin m, ’f- n hut n ‘■upporti d hj tiirci pilliir-- lienee, 
‘Oim cdl tin hotlv tin " tlirt 1 -pillnn d one" When 
tluv nn di'turluii. tln\ hrinj: nlmul the de<itruclion 
of tin 1 ntd\ 

'I In Mood trdvtn, Miiiitn) is r< ckoned ns the fourth 
nmoiif’ fin* humors '] In *<• four nn indisptnsnblc con- 
stitmnts of tin both m its coming into being, mnin- 
len iiui , nnd <K( iv '1 in rt is no orgnnism destitute of 
plihgm, bih . wind, tir blood, the both is eoiislnntly 
siipjKirttd b\ these four 
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Actually the concept of the three humors, wmd, 
bile, and phlegm, unphes much more than a formu- 
lation explaining the presence of the airy, bihous, 
and mucous matter found in certain parts of the 
body The three humors represent the aenal, fiery 
and hquid forms of hfe-energy, wherever these may 
manifest themselves m the organism, 

Susruta descnbes their activities as follows. 

The wmd, by movmg along its own vessels, effects 
the unobstructed functioning of all kmds of processes, 
provides for the workmg of the mtellect unharmed by 
confusion and delusion, and produces various other 
wholesome conditions The bile, by creeping along 
its own vessels, brings about radiance, appetite, bnl- 
hance of the digestive fire, sense of well-bemg, freedom 
from illness, and vanous other wholesome conditions 
The phlegm, by movmg along its own vessels, effects 
the lubncatmg of the hmbs and the firmness of the 
jomts, it IS the source of strength and elation and of 
various other wholesome conditions The blood, by 
movmg along its own vessels, cleanses the humors 
and mgredients of the body, bestows color, effects the 
sensations of touch, and produces other wholesome 
conditions When the humors grow upset and in- 
censed, there arise various diseases out of their very 
substance, while the humors keep to their own respec- 
tive vessels Moreover, some vessels carry not only 
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one of llu’ liuinnr- hut n junlurt* of nil of them When 
the hiltmT'- hieotm r»cttule<l ntui mrren'.cd nnd run 
nlonr. tiuy o\<if!ou thnr ihnniicK nml mlcrminglc 
(Su. HI. 7) 

'I'he three Inunor'- are, nv it urre, three ridi 
imln nlunljtit s wjth unrl.edly nntagonjvtic chnr- 
neltr--. 'Dun .ire full of per‘>t>nnhtv and heh.'nc 
hK<* hmn'm <ir «h\nie heings. \Mien they |:ro\v 
" mreijM'd’' or “ infun.nted '* (pr.'dcupitn) , tlicy 
enuM* ln\oe in the hodv In iinmhny the domain 
of tlu’ <itln r*- It lurds iniieh '•Kill fo aiipea^c them 
ag lin, to r< diu < t lu m m their e\< i '•'•. to (piud them 
<io\\n m tin ir \ loleiun . 

Su(h eoneeptv .-re th<* ojT'-printr of a jirc-cnlical 
jicriod of thought ^\htn file^erN ation and imagina- 
tion roinhnud for the jmrpo'-e of utncihng nature’s 
•secret w.iy'., 'i'liey '•prang from the ‘'amc source 
v\lneh hrought forth the impre'-'.i\c ':\mibolical 
figure^ of avtndogn in the ^^e^t, for m'^tance the 
idea of the e'-'-eme of Venus or Mercury wliicli 
manifc'-t'- it'-elf in tlie sjiheres of the unner'ie, and, 
«lmultancou-lv, in man^ organism, character and 
dcsliin. Western alchemy and kindred esoteric 
Icacliings in Ibirojie.in tradition uj) to the end of 
the IStli century arc formed along Uie same pat- 
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tem of thought which engendered the Hindu con- 
cept of the humors. 

Gustave Flaubert, in his satirical novel Bouvard 
et Pecuchet, enjoymg a jest at the expense of 
contemporary medicme, pomts out “ la physio- 
logie c’est le roinan de la medecme ” Hindu phy- 
siology unfolds like a spectacular romance of the 
three humors, with their quarrels and appease- 
ments, aggressions and defeats This tnad is able 
to collaborate, thanks to the dissimilar nature of 
its members The wmd is dry, hght, cool and 
possessed of motion, the bile is hot, sharp and 
hquid, the phlegm is mild, cool, heavy and slow, 
each has its own share and its proper task m the 
mamtenance of the body As long as they hold one 
another m check through a proper balance, aU is 
well, the hfe-process and aU the activities of the 
metabolism go on smoothly 

Phlegm (Merman, kapha, balasa) , accordmg to 
Susruta (I, 21) , has its ongm and prmcipal abode 
in the stomach It is mild and cool, white and 
heavy, sticky and slippery It imparts moisture 
Its taste IS sweet, when not burnt by the mtemal 
heat of the digestive fire, when subjected to exces- 
sive heat, it turns salty It is of watery consistency 
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and the food in the stomach is thoroughly mois- 
tened by its action, spht up into particles, and pre- 
pared for the cookmg-process of digestion in the 
upper mtestmes 

Ongmatmg m the stomach, phlegm spreads 
throughout the body and maintains it through its 
moistenmg effect Its energy is particularly active 
at five minor centers, supplied from the mam 
center m the stomach Phlegm, residmg m the 
chest, “ holds together the trunk between the 
shoulders (trika) ”, phlegm supports the heart, the 
central organ of mental, emotional and vital pro- 
cesses, through the energy contamed in chyle, 
proceedmg from food, phlegm has its place also m 
the tip of the tongue and in the throat and makes 
possible the perception of tastes, residmg m the 
head, phlegm lubricates and refreshes the sense- 
organs, activatmg them with its energy In the 
jomts all over the body, phlegm serves through 
its adhesive quality to hold them together “ As 
a wheel, when its axle is lubncated with oil, turns 
smoothly, so the smews work smoothly when 
combmed with phlegm ” (Su EH, 4) 

Bde is hot and fiery, wet and fetid (puti) Its 
color IS dark blue and yellow, it has an acrid 
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flavor Bile is the only substance in the body which 
contains heat (Su I, 21) . All parts of the organism 
showmg warmth are pervaded with bile Its main 
abode is the “ receptacle of ‘ cooked,’ that is digest- 
ed, food ” (pakv^aya) , the upper mtestmes 
There, bile cooks or matures the food, as the 
kitchen fire cooks food, and the sun matures crops 
and froits “ Food and dnnk which have reached 
the belly are dried up and dramed by the glowing 
heat of the humor bile and are digested m due 
time ” (Su m, 4) 

This process of mternal cooking is “ impercep- 
tible ” bile extracts the energies of food m the 
form of chyle (rasa) and humors, and causes these 
energies to be irradiated throughout the body, 
while the refuse, urme and faeces, pass to the lower 
mtestmes, to be expelled by the motor-force of the 
wmd. 

The mtestmal fire residmg m the belly, the 
“ cookmg fire,” and the humor bile, are one and 
the same force There are five minor centers, 
wherem the humor bile is especially active, all fed 
from its mam abode m the abdomen Bile resides 
m the hver and spleen There it imparts the char- 
acteristic red, fiery color to the substance of chyle. 
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whirli )■- nt flr'-l t'dltirlr'-v wltin o\lniclcd 1)> the 
conlvint: jm)r( llmrc, 1»1<’ >n both tlic^c organs 
!■= mill'd llir " n'dtli mng " lire (ranjalcn) ; and 
clnlc, rraclniur il*' flr'-l .•-lagc of IraJi'-fomiation, is 
in lln*- Way Inrnrd nilo blood. 

Bile, jnnrco\tr. abides m the lie.arl ns the fire 
wliirh cffirts deMn s tnd loiunngs; lunce il is 
called in this tilt "efTeelnc” fire (sfidlinkn) . 
rurlhennon . bile n side s m the (‘\es, ac the fiery 
energ\' which sd.-es ujvon the colors and shapes of 
the s(.jis(< {ibjt els In this fiinetinii il is called the 
“ behttldiiig " fin (nloi.iha’) bhiiallv, per\ading 
the skin, bile acLs ns the " irr'idiating " fire 
(bhr’onk n . Its ht' it in inifesls itself in the warmth 
of the bofly, it anoints aiul hibric.ites the skin, 
jirethicing its histir and ronij)le\ion 

.\<tiilg as till thetsiixe fire, the flaiiie tif bile is 
rcinilar or f dr, when the. three hiiiiiors are jirojicrly 
balanced An extess of wind renders ils flame nn- 
e\eii or irn'gtilar It subsidi's when inundated by 
an excess of phlegm, thnaigh .in abnormal increase 
of bile its at lion is nnduh heightened All these 
dcM.itioiis are ajil to produce diseases nnolving 
tlic various humors (Su I, 35) . 

Bhlcgm, functioning wilhm the microcosm of tlic 
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human body, represents the mild and cool, milk y 
and nounshmg substance of the moon which feeds 
the vegetable and animal realms of the macrocosm 
Bde, on the other hand, is the microcosmic form of 
the Fire-god, which manifests itself as the sun m 
the firmament and, at the same time, as the sacred 
domestic fire on the house-altar Susruta states 
(I, 35) : 

The Divme Lord Fire (bhagavan Agmr isvarah) 
abides m the beUy, cooks the food and extracts its 
essence Owmg to the extreme subtleness of his 
nature, he cannot be watched while at work He is 
guarded and blown upon by three winds, “blowing 
forward ” (prana) , “ blowing downward ” (apana) , 
and “ blowmg together ” (samana) , each of which 
abides m its own place 

Wmd as a constituent (dhatu) of the body is 
descnbed as follows (Su II, 1) • 

The Supreme Divine Bemg who is self-existent 
(svayambhu bhagavant, the divine essence of the 
universe which becomes manifest m the trmity Bra- 
hma, Visnu, and* Siva) , is called the “ Wmd ” Because 
he IS sovereignly self-dependent, ever-lastmg and 
all-pervadmg, he is the Universal Self of all bemgs 
(sarvatman) , worshipped by all spheres of the world 
He IS the cause which produces the origin, existence 
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nnd (li’‘:tniclion of llio lran*:ilor.\ Ining beings He is 
iinpercc'plible and mitleltrininecl, perceptible liowcvcr 
through hi'' actions 

He i'' rough anti mol, light and sharp He moves 
honrontalh and is endowed with two of tlic three 
liriiucval qmbtus (gui.ia) of the universal substance, 
nanicK with jierft cL purilv (sntha) and violent 
motion (rajas) 'J'ho qunblv of Molent motion 
prtwails with him 

His sirnmlh is iiuoncei\able He leads the con- 
stituents of the both and is the king of the host of 
diseases IIis actions an s\\ ifi lie mo^ cs inccssnnllj 
His maiii abotks arc the abdomen and anus 
(guda) and the iipjicr intestines (jiakvadhrinn, the 
“ receptacle of ‘ cookt'd ’ food ”) 

Now attend to his features as he mo\cs about the 
bodj in \ 'irious directions 

The wind, as long as be is not irritated or incensed 
(pmkupita), effects ewenness and balance (samatii) 
among the constituents of the bod^ and an even- 
burning process of the botbly fire It cfTects the attain- 
ment of the si-nsc-obj< cts through the sense-organs, 
and st'irls the processes of the organism in their proper 
directions 

As the fire in the unnerse is dnidcd fivefold with 
respect to its names, locations and functions,® so the 
wind also, being one, is divided with regard to names, 
locations and functions 
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The five winds (maruta) abidmg in particular 
locations keep the hvmg being gomg They are 

1. the “prana” — ^“breathing forward” 

2 the “ udana ” — “ breathing upward ” 

S. the “ samana ” — “ breathing together,” concen- 
trating breath 

4 the “ vyana ” — “ breathing asunder,” diffusing, 

distributing breath 

5 the “ apana ” — “ breathing downward ” 

The wmd moving m the mouth or face (vaktra) is 
called “ prapa,” “ breathmg forward ” It upholds the 
body It causes the food to enter and supports the 
other forces of the hfe-breath (prapa) of the body. 
When upset it causes hiccough, asthma, and similar 
afiiictions 

The excellent wmd which is called “ udana,” 
“ breathmg upward,” moves upward Its effects are 
speaking, smgmg and similar actions It causes 
especially the diseases which affect the body above 
the collar bone. 

The two wands, residing m the head and the 
throat, are the only breath-forces ruhng the upper 
part of the body. It is of especial mterest that 
neither is m any way related to the respiratory 
process It is not their function to provide the 
lungs with air or oxygen The striking insignifi- 
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cnnco of the hint:'' in tlic llnuhi concept of the 
orgnni*:!!! will hectnne niiparcni Inter. 

TIic wind “ <ninrnin.’' " breathing togcllicr,’’ tlic 
concent rat in e breath, clo':el\ n<:‘:ocinlcd witli the 
central fire of the bod\ It nio\cs m the "receptacle 
of raw food ’* 'I In re. in (he ‘^(oinneh, it assists in the 
cooking of the food and scjiaratcs jl,s ^arlons nigrcdi- 
ente, ^Vllell irritated, it canoes morbid swellings 
in the belly (gulma), accunnilation of fiery heat, 
d\ 'enters and ‘•iinilar di'cascs 

The w ind " \ \ ana." " breathing asunder,” the dilTus- 
ing breath, inosi'' along the entire bods Its work is 
to carrs the chsic (ra'a) and to distrilnitc it to all 
parts of the organism It causes the sweat and the 
blood to flow Thti'' it moscs along five courses, the 
trunk and the four e\trcmilics "When it grows angry. 
It causes diseases ufTccling the whole bods 

The ssind “ ap'iiia," “ breathing downward,” resides 
in the abdomen (iiaksadhrmn, the “receptacle of 
‘ cooked ’ food ") In due lime it effects the relief of 
the boss els It o-pels dossnssnrd faeces, urine, semen, 
the foetus and menstrual discharge "When incensed, it 
causes dreaded diseases, affecting the bladder (s’asti) 
and the anus (or abdomen guda) Affections of the 
semen, hosses'er, and iirinarj diseases originate, svhen 
both s’jana and apruia become incensed If both grosv 
infuriated simultaneously, they ssill certainly rend the 
body asunder 
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The power of the wind is paramount, m so 
far as it effects all sorts of movement m the 
organism, voluntary and involuntary The wmd 
pervades the whole body, m the manner of a 
pneumatic dispatch system, spreadmg throughout 
a town, it dehvers all kmds of messages, materials 
and impulses from one part to another By and 
large, its widely ramified network compares to the 
nervous system Hindu authors frequently render 
“ diseases of the wmd ” as “ nervous diseases.” 
When a person is wounded and bleeds to death, he 
IS supposed to suffer a fatal loss of the vital air of 
his body. Conversely, the umbihcal cord of the 
new-born baby is most carefully tied, lest the wmd 
get mto the child’s belly, causmg it to swell 
However, and this is one of the most mterestmg 
features of the Hin du doctrme of the body, the 
wmd IS in no way related to the lungs, nor are the 
lungs specifically related to the process of breath- 
mg Instead, the lungs are considered the prmcipal 
residmg place of the watery substance m the body 
It IS m the chest, contammg the lungs, that the 
humor phlegm stays, issuing, when disturbed, m 
the form of expectoration 

The wmd is centered m the lower part of the 
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body The two winds wliicli reside in the upper 
part, prana and udana, effect functions belonging 
to their sphere: the swallo^^^ng of food, the utter- 
ing of speech, singing, and so forth Not a particle 
of either kind of wind is thought to go into the 
region of the lungs, supplying the body with fresh 
air from mlliout The very terms, “ blowing for- 
ward ” and “ hlondng upward,” denote that the m- 
hahng function, in both cases, is considered of minor 
sigmficance or none at all, compared to the out- 
going and exhaling function Inhaling seems to be 
regarded somehow as an mdispensahle, rhythnneal 
movement of contraction which allows for the sub- 
sequent effective actmty of these breath forces 
in expanding. 

The prana, blovnng forward, is said to support 
all the other hfe-hreath forces of the organism It 
IS " at the head ” of the others (mukhya) With 
a person about to die, its outflow, while it lasts, 
mdicatcs tliat some life-force is still left m the 
body Man’s last breath, in India as elsewhere, is 
considered to he an expiration with which the force 
of life-breath departs from the body, leaving it 
mammate 

According to the Hmdu concept, the wmd, 
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“ blowing forward,” may be visualized as a sort of 
mvisible tongue or column of a subtle auy sub- 
stance. Attached to the mside of the mouth, it 
rhythmically slips through the hps, a ribbon alter- 
nately coihng and uncoihng, or protrudmg and 
withdrawmg, curhng m upon itseK like the tongue 
of a chameleon 

The tradition of Hatha-yoga furnishes exact 
measurements of the various lengths of the pro- 
trudmg air-column of prana durmg the various 
activities of the orgamsm Its normal extent is 
twelve fingers’ breadth (angula. the twelfth part 
of a span or vitasti) , m sleep, the outgomg breath 
extends sixteen fingers’ breadth, while eatmg, 
twenty, and while walkmg, twenty -four. In deep 
sleep its length mcreases to thirty, and durmg 
sexual mtercourse, to thirty-six fingers’ breadth 

This rather fanciful speculation on the varying 
mtensity of the exhahng breath is based upon the 
prevalent conception of the vital element of wind 
as a subtle substance essential for the body. In so 
far as it is centered m the mouth and throat, it is 
normally m constant motion, flowmg out and back 
alternately One of the special accomplishments of 
yoga trainmg is to gam control over the natural 
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rlnlhin of tho' proro^s of (‘\lru(Hng 

niid inr l))t« \jtnl •'iih'-Iniirc of \\jiicl To 

rcuh llio point wlit-n* tin* tulal flux of i-xhnling 
nmi inlialini! o pul t»» rr-.t is ihotiulil to he the final 
arhnn finrnt in hre if lung tt ehnifjiK'. flini the 

hmlh Is (l(finit<l\ w itlulrawn to its inner ‘■onrcc 
and js r< taint <1 there ft»r a prolonged period of 
fjiiirlndt '1 Jir )>( lit fit tlernerl from this' profit i- 
ene\ . aeeortlin:’ Iti linfha-xtiga teaehing, is the 
achie\(inent nf toinjdete tpiielnde and the nn- 
mfTJed e) inl\ of tlie niirror-liKe mind, uliieh is only 
possible wlun the hreith is \\holl\ at rest, a still- 
ness wliirli .allows for iinhroKeii, jierfect conccn- 
tr.ition on the ohjtti of inner reah/ation 
Moreover, tin. re is xt'l another arrhaic idea 
nnderl.Miiir the effort to master and sican the tidal 
flux of breath In (amtpienng the nnliirnl compul- 
sion to exhale ('oininand of the secret of keejnng 
the \ilal breith within the organism, indefinitel} 
and at will, would imj)l\ the power to prolong life 
•Is well '] he 111 isler-.nlept of .M)ga, who has o\er- 
coinc the need to exhale, would be free to postpone 
the hour of breathing his last. The “supreme 
dninc being.” the Mini force, might ne\er leave 
his organism. 
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It IS against the background of the archaic ideas 
of yoga, which are fully ahve m all penods of 
Hindu thought and form a principal element of 
spiritual pursuit, that the ideas of Hindu medicme 
on the character of the humor wmd must be 
viewed Only m this way may theu strange, par- 
ticular meanmg be ascertamed, the meanmg con- 
sistent with Hindu tradition. 

The prana is noticeable in its flow and warmth. 
Only the way m which it acts can be observed, but 
it does not palpably effect any exchange between 
the au within the body and outside The neglect of 
the lungs m Hindu physiology is the more striking, 
if one considers the traditional fame of breath- 
mg technique in yoga tradition, this fascmatmg 
bequest of Mother India to modem man that 
urges him on m new duections of psychic expen- 
ence, if not toward a revolution of his outlook on 
the meanmg of hfe and man’s essential nature 

Yoga is centered m the control of breath (prana- 
yama) . Breathmg exercises are mstmmental m 
mcreasmg health and longevity, m practismg con- 
centration by focussmg on mner visions, m puttmg 
the min d to rest through absorption of thought 
into the object of deep meditation (samadhi) , m 
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rcacliiiif: n of trance, niul various singes of 
inlro'«pcrli\c. •'Ulx'on'-eious e\penence. A proper 
technique of inhaling (pfirakn, “ filling up ”) , 
cNliahiur (reraha, “ einpt ^ mg. leaving ") and storing 
the hrealh (Kiimhlnka. “ keeping it in the body ns 
in a pot ") . idoim with a \\ stem of gymnastics and 
]Ioslu^e‘^ '.uitable f<»r imHlilation (.asnnn, mudra) , 
is the iiidisjieiis’iblc n*quiremeiil for classic nchievc- 
incnt> on the spiritual jilane, I'liese breathing tcch- 
niqiies are. on the ph> ••iologieal lc\cl, the founda- 
tions of tJic highest, timc-halloued c\pcricnccs on 
the jiath to fuirilmcnt the mystic union \Mlh the 
diMiic ami the realir.ition of what is taught to be 
the Iraiueeiidental .^elf, forming the innermost core 
of man’s eMstence. 

IIowc\cr, the treatises of Ilntha-yogn, though 
cinphnsirmg the plu siological side of yoga techni- 
que, cont.mi no reference to the lungs and tlieir 
.actnitv The \erv' term for the lungs, “ kloman,” 
is absent from the terminology’ of these texts, 

Tlie “ .Summary’ of the Essence of Yoga ” 
(“Yogasrirasangraha ”) by’ Vijuanabhik^u (second 
half of tlie IGth century') describes the space for 
inhaling (puraka) ns extending “ from the skull 
abo\ e dow’n to tlie soles of the feet ” Here, the 
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sensation one may have in practismg deep breath- 
mg, namely that the body gets filled with air to the 
very extremes of the limbs, is taken for a fact, it 
IS beheved that this is what actually happens when 
one mhales deeply that the vital force of deeply 
drawn breath is not confined to the trunk, but 
permeates every particle of the orgamsm from the 
cramum to the soles That the breath-force enters 
the remotest comers of the body, to the Eastern 
mind, seems to be mdicated by the ticklmg sensa- 
tion it produces, “ ants mnnmg over one’s hmbs ” 
The ancient Chmese teachmgs on the breathmg 
of Taoist saints and ascetics hold a similar view, 
advLsmg that one should “ breathe with one’s toes ” 

The exhahng function, accordmg to Vijnanabhi- 
ksu, extends over twelve fingers’ breadth from the 
tip of the nose. One may ascertain this activity of 
the breath through its effect on the bristles of a 
brush or on a tuft of cotton wool, held at that 
distance 

The perfect, that is, the “ pure and isolated,” the 
“ entire ” and “ self-contamed ” (kevala) way of 
“ stormg the breath ” (kumbhaka) , achieved only 
after a long penod of persistent trammg, consists 
m doing away with “ filling ” and “ emptymg,” 
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inhaling and exhaling, allogclhcr; the vital force 
of the life-breath (prana) is put to rest at will. 
Nor arc at Ihis point the sensations, by which in- 
haling and exhaling arc noticed, experienced any 
longer by the accomplished adept He has reached 
a slate of elation where nothing appears to be un- 
attainable 

These particular notions about the breathing 
process arc ba<jcd on actual experience in yoga 
practice, they form the empirical background for 
the Hindu theory of breath and breathing Prana 
pervades, cnln ens and gox erns the microcosm, just 
as its great counterpart, the di\ inc Lord Wind, fills 
and rules the body of the universe tliroiigh its 
incessant motion Prana protrudes before the gates 
of nose and mouth, and it can be trained to fill 
various parts of the organism. The activity of the 
lungs IS Ignored Instead, all yoga doctrines and 
yoga Upamsads referring to breathing have one 
tlieorj’- m common, that there exist tw'o channels 
which start at the tw'o nostnls and go downward 
to the low'cr end of the spinal column, crossing 
one another and cntwaning the backbone 

These two passages are called “ Ida ” and 
“ Pmgala ” and are supposed to be related to the 
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activities of the lunar and the solar forces m the 
microcosm The moon-center of the microcosm is 
located at the top of the spmal cord, with its milk y 
rays it pours forth the essence of immortal life 
(amrta) and serves the entire body. This enhv- 
emng sap descends through the channel “ Ida,” on 
the left side of the body The antagonistic prin- 
ciple of devourmg solar heat is supposed to be 
situated at the bottom of the microcosm, where- 
from its devastatmg force circulates upward 
through the organism by way of the channel “ Pm- 
gala ” (that is, the “ reddish ” or “ yellowish ”) , on 
the right side of the microcosm. Both passages, 
“ Ida ” and “ Pmgala,” have no outlet midway, in 
the region of the chest or elsewhere Their opening 
at the lower end lies where they meet and enter the 
innermost charmel of the spmal marrow at the 
base of the backbone, the central vertical duct of 
the spmal cord, named “ Su§umna.” 

In a special practice of Hatha-yoga, the “ Arous- 
mg of the Coiled Snake ” (sakti-calana or kunda- 
hni-yoga) , the adept tries to fill the two channels 
with the concentrated force of the breath Through 
its pressure the slumbering hfe-force residmg at the 
bottom of the abdomen is to be awakened This 
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life-force of the uiicrocosm is visualized in the form 
of a snake, coiled up in the slumber of unconscious- 
ness The aim of ICundnIiiii-yoga is to stir up the 
serpent of animal life-force (sakti) residing in the 
depths of the organism This female principle sup- 
porting the microcosm at its bottom, tliis di^^ne 
“ She *’ should be forced, by the pneumatic pres- 
sure of breath, to make Iicr way upward, to ascend 
along the innermost channel of the spmal cord to 
the top of the cranial cavity where she reaches her 
spintual counterpart, the transcendental Self of the 
microcosm and of the universe, Siva, the eternal 
Male Thus is achieved the union of both prin- 
ciples, the transcendental dmne Being and its 
equally divme life-energy which unfolds, enlivens 
and supports at its base the microcosm, and, cor- 
respondingly, tlic organism of the universe the 
union of Siva and Sakti, the dmne pair. This union 
IS believed to bnng about final release from the 
bondage of mdividual existence in the round-of- 
rebirths, and attainment of supreme bliss 
Such a theory, describing the two channels 
starting at the nostnis and ending near the peri- 
neum, where they enter the spinal marrow, is not 
meant to convey the anatomy of the respiratory 
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organs It results from experiences peculiar to 
the process of yoga practice, it is a picture of the 
inner sensations through which the master teaches 
the pupil how to control his efforts and to observe 
their effectiveness, how to direct his energy to 
attam what has been accomplished by earher 
yogms The concept is of the nature of a diagram 
or plan, which outlmes the sphere of breathmg 
exercises and of the experience of nervous reactions, 
the battleground of the yogm m his atta inm ent of 
spiritual supremacy. Based on the visuahzation 
of mward experiences, it traces, for the benefit of 
the pupil, the way of approach to this recondite 
goal, and the means by which to attam it 

The notion of the direct descent of two chan- 
nels from the nose to the base of the spmal cord 
could not have sprung into existence and become a 
generally accepted, classical pattern, had any im- 
portance been attributed m Hindu medicme pro- 
per to the lungs as a mam organ of the respiratory 
process The functions of exhahng and mhahng are 
viewed as the two most significant activities of the 
enlivenmg motor force of the wmd, which animates 
the whole organism From the standpomt of 
Hindu tradition in general, it is an odd fact that 
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llituhi ini'du mo l>ul fnc major mamfcslnlions 
of the all-pcrx ntlrntr fon o of Ijfo-hrcalh, w hilc yoga 
li‘'ls Icn nll<ig('llior ' 'rho-^o ton. morco\cr, were 
mcorporal* (1 m tho orthoilox IJrahmm doctrine of 
^V(l.■mt'^ ronoornmg tin* Immnn bodv.’" 'J'lic yoga 
troati'^e " (iorak''.i‘-ataka " do'-onbes tbcm as fol- 
low*; (:W-J>7) 

I’r.'ma, njj'mn, ‘■iin'inn, nd'mn and \yrnm arc llic 
wind*; (\’i\u), in(irto\<r tlun arc naga, kurma, 
kfknra, dovnd'Utn and dlrmnfi]M\n 

I’nitn nlw dn<lis m the hoarl (or die'll hrd), 
ap-iim in llic rogum of llio imK. "un.'ma in the region 
of the in\il. nd'iii i move*, in tho throat Tlic Njuna, 
liowc\or, jurvadf' tlio whoU lioth 
Prana 'ind tho otlur four arc end to be the chief 
wiiide, naga and tho olhor*- arc llio fi\e minor winds 
Xaga ie can! to control iniclition and aonuling; 
kiinin le rc'-jioii'-iljh* for the opoinng and winking of 
the e\tli(b, krk.ira ( ui'-o*. ento7ing (kenlakrl), dc- 
■vadattn controls \nwning*’ 

Dhannnja>a pcr\a(ks the whole bodj and does not 
quit c\tn the iload bod>. 

These Winds nr breaths, endowed with the form of 
hfc-monads (jha-rfiinn) , swarm m all the tubular 
channels (uadi) of the body 

Four of these five subsidinrj' life-breatlis act as 
motor forces controlling tlic involuntary reactions 
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of the organism Three of them bear names of 
animals, because aspects of their behavior are 
suggested m the reactions determmed by these 
pneumatic forces naga, the “ serpent,” with undu- 
latmg, rolhng movements, causes vomitmg and 
eructation, kurma, the “ tortoise,” extendmg its 
limbs and head from imdemeath its shield and 
withdrawmg them agam, effects the winlong, cast- 
ing up and closing of the eye-lids, krkara, the 
“ partridge,” causes sneezmg which sounds like the 
noise made by this bird 

The remainmg two wmds are named after 
mythical conch-shells, which, as is true of the 
Tritons m Greek mythology, serve as horns or 
battle-trumpets 

One of these, Devadatta, is believed to control 
yawnmg The conch-shell Devadatta is a magic 
attribute of Arjuna, the chief hero of the Mahab- 
harata epic He received it as a boon from Indra 
or other gods, whence it is named “ god-given ” 
Another possibly older tradition makes it a gift 
of the titan Maya, who was conquered by Arjuna, 
but was spared his life 

Likewise Dhananjaya, the conch-trumpet of the 
god Vi?nu, is a trophy gained by him in conquering 
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n tilmi in lln* fifptli*' of lltc (O'-niic vsnirr. 

In In*- fir*.! nv.iljr, n*- ;i t'i ml ^’i•'^ln (li\c(l 
into till' <U"rn *•( n t<» r< *-<00 tin* ilunu* wi'-dom of 
tho liolv Tour ulmh Ind lit cn < 'irnctl iinnv 

from tin <1< nntir;o' f r< 'itor, HrohniM. Ij\ n dt inon of 
tin* orx m In --I'lvnn’ thr dt nnm, \*i‘-mi pnncd lii*- 
nnnor mul tlwcllin;' jilno, tin* (omh-'-Inll, n<; n 
trojiln. tlii*- littr ''TVtd Inm .'i*- n li.iltlf-triunjK'l, 
•■iinrtllnni ruh liootv, ulninv it*- mnni . “uijmmg 
nrhc’- ” f)n tin otlnr li nnl, Dlnin inja\ n ” h 
nmojiiMln nnnn *■ of tin* < hn f King-- of tin* vrrjients 
(nngi'', tin* lonl*- .nnl gtnn «»f tin* watorv n'.ihn, 
md, .0- ‘■mil, ]tr< --mn ihlv jt w.'i-- onto tin* n.mu* of 
tin* oomjm*r<‘d *-' i-dt nnm linn‘-i*lf Simo water 
^t:nu^‘• ftir tin* Iif<* fiiinl of tin* iinncr'-al or£rani*.in. 
and tin* tin*. in ri'jirc^nnt*- tin* jinmcval life-Mil)- 
‘-tanri* fnim wlinli <n itnm prot t-ndt'd, “ Dluin'in- 
ja\a " )*. .1 n inn* of iuNtlneal origin ajipropnatc 
for de-'t nimig tin* Mtal i*in rg\ whit*h p(*r\ adcs the 
hfe-'-iilotantc* of the I)od\ and doe*, not (put it 
'J’his a'-pet t tif ein'rgv rem.iins, e\en wh(*n the in- 
corjKire.il hfo-jinntijile fjiva, the hfe-inonad, or 
iitinan, the Self) lea\es it, together with the facul- 
ties of the ])s\ehe, the san'-es and the \ital breaths 
Tile ^ery subtle idea of a strictly corporeal life- 
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principle inlierent in the substance of the body and 
surviving the separation of body and psyche, the 
idea of a hfe-substance, itself endowed with a soul, 
is one of the remarkable conceptions which pre- 
sumably go back to pre-Aryan antiquity This 
concept, however, was lost from the medical lore of 
brahmanized Hinduism, which faded to appreciate 
it and to pass it on. Whde it was retamed m 
orthodox traditionahsm (Vedanta) , it was omitted 
from the medical doctrme of the human body to- 
gether with the four other subsidiary breath-forces 
The elaborately and imaginatively described 
fimctions of the breath-powers and hfe-centers, 
with their metaphysical and mythical connotations 
in Kundahni-yoga, bear the same archaic character 
and evidently refer back to the old stock of pre- 
Aryan or non-Brahmin tradition They have a 
striking parallel m the idea of the macrocosm in 
Jama tradition, where the umVerse is beheved to 
have the shape of a Great Man, a giant human 
organism a male being, the cosmic man (puru?a) 
of older tradition, or the all-embracing body of the 
world-mother of later sources Jama tradition, in 
this respect, though biased by ascetic tendencies, 
constitutes the most faithful reflection preserved 
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1>\ hi''lnrv of uli’it fonncfl the hn^-ir (‘onrrpltnn*; 
willi rc’par<l to jinn ntnl tin* iji the nncicnl 

jm-An m ri\ jlralinjj of XorDiut-slrni India. 

At fir'-l '•ij’lit, it ‘-re'iiis iliniriilt to iinai’iiic that 
Hindu cIt-mc' nndiriin" ••lioiild have aprcod (•ntiri*l\ 
with the arrlnir ooiu'cpts cvoKcd from prc-ArNan 
\o;*T ttThnit|tif', it Is r(nnll\ liard to roiirt'ivc of a 
tlicnn I'ttiircniinfr tin* fnn(ti<ni of hrc illiiiiir wliirli 
r{imj)h*tc*l\ ijunTos tin* hiiifs ^Vt this mii‘'L he 
m'o^rnirod ns a fart. 

The \orw‘ word ftir "hint's” (Klonrin) , in the 
niediral onr\ rlopedias, |s rtin'^piriioiis for its rare 
omirrcnre, one r<uihl nlinosi s;i\ for its absence, 
in spjte of tJie fact that the te\t.s deal nl Icntrlh 
with consumption and similar diseases Pulmonary 
consumption is sj^mifi( anlly termed “^oca,” " dry- 
iiifi up” In tlesiroN in;,' the lun^rs it is believed to 
assail the jiriiu ijial seat of the waler\ matter in the 
orpanisin. dr.\mg up the humor jihleffm in the 
course of its jiroprress, for jihlc^^^m, residing in the 
chest, “holds logctJier the Inink between Uie 
shoulders." 

Jolly’s survey of Hindu medicine reveals the 
peculiar disregard in winch the lungs were held 
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by Hindu medical tradition. It deals exhaus- 
tively with the contents of Caraka, Susruta and 
their successors, and its mdex registers all the San- 
sknt terms occurrmg m its mnety-two sections 
Among the items of this index, amounting to more 
than fourteen hundred, the term “ kloman ” does 
not appear at all, — a most significant omission, 
which the circumspect author failed, however, to 
notice. Indeed, the fact that Hindu medicme and 
yoga teachmg did not attnbute any importance to 
the lungs has not hitherto drawn the attention 
of anyone dealing with these matters 

Nor IS the insignificance of the lungs in Hindu 
medicme an isolated fact A similar misconception 
prevailed with respect to the bram Nothing was 
taught about its functions There are chapters 
on the head, dealing with diseases of the mouth 
and the sense organs, a chapter on different kmds 
of headache caused by heat, cold, smoke, or sun, 
but no notion seems to exist of diseases of the 
bram. Functions, which modem psychology and 
anatomy attnbute to the bram, are said to reside 
m the heart. 

The heart, says Susruta (HI, 4), is called the 
abode of consciousness (cetana, the t hinkin g sub- 
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‘■Intici niid fnnrlion) T hr IhttI )•: lil.r n Intii'J-Hnw t r, 
with llic ojKninp of il*. nl\x tunud downward'; It 
optiK il*. hlo'^'-otn wlnn ni'in i*. nwn).(, nnd rlo'-t"’ il 
when innn )■; n'-lr; j). 

Tin*' \irw rrflocls tin* inlrn‘.j)CTli\c ^clf-nwnrc- 
nc>s of nrclnir ni'in. '-iinilnr to the introsj)cclivc 
•-(•n' itionv ndladi <1 m tluMli.iirr.un of the tw o hrenth 
cliannd" in nnlli:i-\ o;'n traditnoi Areli.iie nmn is 
not inclined to h‘-t<n to lus brain to the* •■anic 
csteiit tlint inodeni iiinn endei\ors to do, at anj 
rate in lii"* ntioinl n<ti\ilH"-, bii'-inc,'''., adiiiini- 
str.it ion and vcierue Archaic man has not \ct 
nnderfjonc to the '•.mie extent the process of rcrc- 
br.dir.ition, whnh leads to a jm*iloniin.intly con- 
scious intellectu’ilisin Modern man. follow’ing 
tr.iditiona! belief, localizes his emotional functions 
in the heart, “ br.im-wa\cs," howe\cr, tell him 
where to localize his reason For more primitive 
thmknifr, ns if stdl h\cs on in millions of jicople 
and as it lies hidden in e\er\l)od\ . re.id;\ to emerge 
whenever siitnulatcd In violent p.issions, the think- 
ing function is much nearer to the center of emo- 
tional functions and more ajit to be innucnccd by 
cniotion.il waxes The tlimkmg of the pnmitivc 
man — and m this respect Uic Hindu is nearer to 
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the archaic, the pmnitive type — ^has not yet be- 
come abstracted from the center of feelmg to the 
extent that is reached later with the mtellectual 
type through long traimng in cntical self-control. 
He IS more mchned to feel that his thoughts and 
decisions nse from the emotional sphere of his 
orgamsm, that is, from his trunk The gods and 
heroes of Homer still think and feel with their 
diaphragm In the same way, a Pueblo chief, dis- 
cussmg psychology with my eminent friend. Dr C 
G Jung of Zunch, explained to him, “ I know you 
white men think with the bram That accounts 
for your shortcommgs We red men thmk with the 
heart.” 

It is more than sheer ignorance of what modem 
man considers the “ real ” functioning of certain 
vital parts of the human organism that shaped 
the archaic conceptions of Hin du medicme differ- 
ently from the findmgs of the science of today 
Primitive psychology and physiology, workmg m- 
trospectively and mtuitively, also have their share 
m these concepts Though seemingly clad m 
rationalistic language, these concepts are meant 
to be read as a pictonal script In anatomical ter- 
mmology they desenbe inner sensations which were 
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visuahrod npain and npain tjntil they hcenmc n 
cla‘'';irnl j)allern •'ativfjin/; enminon eviiencncc. 

'i'hi'- applies aKo to llte sj)t‘rnlati(ins eonrcrning 
the lulnil.ir s\stejn of the hod\ wlneh is s-u'd to 
he centcn-d around the heart or the navel. Stieh a 
concv'jit is the \ isuali/atiou of arehaie ])h\ sioh)yjeal 
experience, fnuded hy sjieeulatixe ideas, ration- 
ahred and s\ <;lcinali7ed throufth peonielruMl sym- 
inctrj and correspondence of nundiers, and ex- 
pressed on the anatomical plane. It js a hind of 
Ihcorclic.d interjirctatinn or .sophisticated super- 
stmclure. renerum introspectixe inltntinns. 

Car.ika’s description of the \asenlar s\ stem (VI, 
/») s]lo\\^ (lie imp.u’l of speculalixe sehemati/a- 
tion wliich iircxatls, while anatomical ohserxation 
throufih dissection is absent: 

There are as nnnv hinds of xt'scejs jii the hod\ ns 
there arc ditfereiil substances in it Substances or 
processes do not loine into existence, or cc.ise to be, 
wilhouL their jiroiier vessels The \essels carrx the 
ingredients of the bod\ as the\ undergo Iransforinn- 
lion, thej scr\e us jinsv-nges for their circulation. 
These vessels arc exlrenielv numerous, licncc, as some 
teachers sa\, llicy arc countless, oilier teachers, how- 
ever, saj that the vessels can be counted. 

The vessels carry the force of hfe-breath that is 
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rooted m the body (prana)), they carry water and 
food, chyle and blood, and the transformations of the 
latter, namely fat, bone, marrow and semen. They 
carry urme, excrements and sweat 

Besides, they carry the humors, wind, bile and 
phlegm, which travel through the whole body All the 
vessels which pertam to the other substances of the 
body also serve as passages for the humors 

The root, or mam vessel, from which the vessels 
carrying the hfe-breath spring, is the heart. 

The root from which the vessels carrying water 
spring, are the palate and the lungs (kloman) Dry- 
ness of the tongue, palate, bps, throat and lungs, and 
excessive thirst mdicate that the water-carrying ves- 
sels are mjured 

The roots of the food-carrymg vessels are the 
stomach and the left flank Lack of appetite, nausea, 
mdigestion and vomiting are symptoms that these 
vessels are harmed 

The roots of the vessels carrymg ehyle are the heart 
and ten tubular vessels (dhamam), the roots of the 
blood-carrykig vessels are the bver and the spleen, 
the roots of the vessels carrymg flesh are the tendons 
and sinews (snayu) , and the skin, the roots of thfe 
vessels carrymg fat are both the kidneys and the 
omentum (vapavahana) , the roots of the vessels 
carrymg semen are the testicles and the male organ, 
the roots of the vessels carrymg urme are the bladder 
and the groins, the roots of the vessels carrymg excre- 
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nicnl5 nre the upper niul lo\\cr inlcslincs (pnkvaSnya 
and cthnlnfiiidn) The roola of the ^c‘;scls carrying 
MM il arc the fat (nudas) and the hair follicles of the 
skin 

When th e«e Nec'^els grow irritated, the constiLucnls 
of the l>od\ \\hith ahide in Ihcir places or move along 
their \\a\s grow irritated, too This irritalion 
spreads from one kind of vescel to the others Vessels 
harm \e‘-v(K. and coii'^tituents harm constituents, 
when irritated Wind hilc ami jihlcgm, howc\cr, harm 
and irritate all other coiislilucnts, they arc “ harmers ” 
(dosa) bj nature 

Susrutn’s description of the vascular system 
shows a rather different pattern. The coexistence 
of both s^ stems side l)j side m classic tradition 
jiomls to the fact that the means by w’liich to 
verify their indnidual ^aluc was lacking, even at 
the period of Susnila 

Siisruta describes the system of tubular vessels 
as follows (III, 7) : 

There arc seven hundred tubular vessels As a 
garden or a ricc-field is irrigated by a system of 
cnn.ils carrying water, the body, bj’ means of these 
v'cssels, is moistened and maintained, this is accom- 
plished through expanding, contracting and other 
movements Their ramifications compare with trees, 
foliage, and conduits 
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The root from which they sprmg is the navel. From 
the navel they go upward, downward and transversely 
All tubular vessels of the body are fastened to the 
navel, thence they spread all round The vital forces, 
associated with the life-breath (prapa) of animate 
bemgs, abide in the navel The navel is surrounded by 
the tubular vessels (^ua), as the hub of a wheel is 
surrounded by spokes 

According to Susruta the three humors and the 
blood share equally m the seven hundred vessels, 
each of them bemg provided with one hundred and 
seventy-five. These vessels carry the three humors 
into them proper abodes, and the blood into the 
hver and the spleen. There are ten major vessels 
(Mulaiua) m each of these four groups, m addi- 
tion, there is a uniform pattern, showmg the dis- 
tnbution of the hundred and seventy-five vessels 
over the various parts of the body 

Of these hundred and seventy-five vessels, a hun- 
dred are assigned to the four extremities, twenty- 
five to each arm and leg respectively Of the 
remaimng seventy-five, forty-one are located above 
the collar bone, the other thuty-four belong to the 
trunk Of those m the head and neck, fourteen are 
found m the neck, four m the ears, nine m the 
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lontnio, ''K in llic nocc; in bolli eyes. Of the 
ihirly-four loc.-ilcd in tlie I runic, ten form pnrl of 
the client, ‘^ix •'Crxe the hnck nnd si\- llie belly; 
two nrc found in each ^idc, eight in the loins, 
nltnclicd to the nnn<5 nnd the gcnitnl organ. 

Tins di'^lnbnlion ajiphos e(lnall,^ to the four con- 
stituents of the body, wind, bile, phlegm, nnd 
blood, rcgnrdlc'-s of the pre\nlcncc of one or the 
oUicr of them in the njiper, middle or lower part of 
the tniiiK In thi^. ab^tr.iet scheme nttcnlion is 
paid, howc\er, t«) the ‘-pecifie energy of the bile lo- 
cahred in the eye''. ‘>incc it is nesumed that ten 
\occcls rarr\ bile in the eyes, instead of eight, ns 
IS Uic c.i‘:e with wind, phlegm, nnd blood rcspec- 
tncly, thc'.c ten \cs‘-cls scr\c the ncli\ity of bile 
in imparling lustre nnd cnergx' to the eyes. 

In spite of llic oulslnnding value w’hich Susrula 
attributes to anatomy as n means of investigating 
the structure of the body, no efficient method for 
shaking off the highly abstract patterns of tradi- 
tional belief came to the fore; conservative specula- 
tive thought w-as not to be clinllengcd scnously by 
progressive empiricism. 
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Anatomy, though assigned first rank as a means 
of mvestigatmg the structure of the organism, 
evidently proved of no great avail m clearmg the 
complex concepts of the vascular system and its 
processes from the hazy atmosphere of speculative 
thought What, then, were the actual achieve- 
ments and limits of anatomy, when, as part of 
surgery, it became mtegrated mto the body of 
medical wisdom? What were the chances, what 
the limitations of its growth set by the pattern of 
Hindu thought and life? 

When Vesahus on the basis of his own expenence 
with dissection found that Hippocrates held more 
correct views on the human organism than Galen, 
Western medicme awoke from its mediaeval torpor 
and moved away from Galemc traditionalism to- 
ward its umque achievements Indian physicians, 
from the time that Susruta had gamed the reputa- 
tion of a classic, agreed with Vesahus, at least m 
principle, that anatomy, securely based on autopsy 
by dissection, is requisite for true medical knowl- 
edge In practice, however, Hmdu anatomy was 
utterly unable to nse to the achievement one might 
have expected from the keen mterest of the Bhudu 
in the structure of the human body Its chances 
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were rnpjilcd by I bo more iirfronl clninis of daily 
li\irionc wlnob, duo to ihc •^ublropical cbmalc, look 
prooodonoo m I bo diapo of moral mjunclions and 
Mipcr'-UtioU'T apiirobcii^-ion^ IbaL \\crc propagated 
wUb ompbalio aulboritj 

Tbc fact tbal. bice tbe iinadmg Greek and 
Nordic Inbos of ancient Eurojic, tbc Aryan im- 
migrant'? of tbc cooond and finsL millennium B C 
came to India from a cooler climate, where oilier 
condition'^ prevailed, cbould have given rise lo an 
.ideiiiiatc know ledge of analomy ns lime progressed. 
Cal lie-breeder'', and Ibereforc beef-eaters, lliey 
biilcborcd entile wilb a fair knowledge of llic 
organism. Tbcir priests .«;ncrificcd cows and oilier 
animaN The bor'^c-'racnficc, a relic of ibcir former 
nomadic life in Ibc iilains of Middle and Norllicm 
Asia, wilb its elaborate ritual was practised .along 
with tbc liuinnn sacrifice. The latter, Ibough it be- 
came obsolete, IS prov'cd to liav c formed part of tbc 
ancient Aryan religion Besides, the Ar^’^ans liked 
hunting In properh dissecting and cvnscerating 
cadavers, ni determining the organs and in know'- 
ing tbcir exact positions, priests, butchers and hun- 
ters should have been the best pace-makers of 
future anatomy and surgery Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, their practices gradually fell into disrepute, 
since through a slow but relentless process the 
recent immigrants were merged in the complex 
system of pre-Aryan civilization. 

In its own traditional style of hfe, this system 
represented a remarkable achievement in the ad- 
justment of man to the peculiar penis, inclemencies 
and trymg circumstances of subtropical climate 
The fair prospects of a comprehensive scientific 
anatomy were wrecked by the overpowering condi- 
tions of the environment which had shaped the 
morals and daily routine of the natives and which 
forced even the conquerors to abandon their own 
way of life 

A nce-growmg civilization of a somewhat gentle, 
feminine character, favonng a maternal order, 
taught the masculme and war-hke Aryan beef- 
eaters vegetanamsm as the only diet proper for all 
higher spiritual pursuits, kilhng animals, harming 
living creatures, injuring even a malignant insect 
(lumsa) were regarded as the worst of sms Thus 
the eating of meat and the sacrifice of animals came 
to be depreciated Butchers, even shoe-makers, 
workmg on the hideously unclean hides of poor 
slaughtered cattle, ranked as defiled, low-caste 
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IKoplo lltinlinp, Ihonj'h slill indulged in l)y kings. 
A\n'; no goncr.'d '.]>orl, ns il is in oilier countries to 
this dav II remained llic enud and impure profes- 
sion of Imnling Iribcs in the \\ildcrncss, of nbon- 
piles in the baekwoods, outside the compass of the 
respectable Hindu ci\ili/ation and its village 
borders \neient jirc-Aryan ethics, remodelled ac- 
cording to lluddhisl Icnehings, and handed down 
from nnluimtj through the ascetic community of 
the .Tanias, e.nine ag:iin Irnimphanlly to the fore 
with the sjircad of the Buddhist doctrine in the 
Inst centuries B C. 

The emperor Asokn, m the third century B C , 
a lender in \oicing tins altitude, admonished the 
subjects of Ins sast dominions carefully to avoid 
the killing of In me beings. lie set an example in 
his own diet, banning meat dishes almost eom- 
plelel.v from the sumptuous royal kitchens. In 
his admonilor.v proclamations, inscribed on pillars 
and rocks all o\cr Ins empire, he states that meat 
courses h.ne been abolished from his aupist diet, 
wliieli allows for the slaughter of only one peacock 
each day. The peacock (inayura, morn) evidently 
constituted a kind of mope food of the dynasty, 
called after this bird the Mnurya- (or Mora-) 
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dynasty. It seems that it was neeessary for 
symbohc reasons that the emperor feed upon this 
bird, the mount and animal-representation of the 
war-god Skanda-Karttikeya of pre-Aryan origin, 
the flesh of the peacock presumably was believed 
to contam the very substance which had the pe- 
cuhar power to sustam the energy of the warlike 
nature of the imperial family, “ and even this pea- 
cock,” the emperor Asoka boasts, havmg turned 
Buddhist and pacifist after sanguinary conquests, 
“ even this peacock is no longer killed every day ” 
The immigrant Aryans practised the burial of 
the dead Subtropical hygiene requires a hasty and 
rather unceremomous disposal of the dead, which 
does indeed prevail on the Indian cremation 
grounds even to this day. The mfectious, defiling 
substance of the corpse, reaching quick decomposi- 
tion, could be handled only by the most impure 
class of human bemgs, the Cant^alas, defiled by 
their very descent and way of hving, these, m 
attendmg to the funeral pyres, could not mcur 
any additional pollution by handling mauspicious 
matter In view of the difficulties of the subtropi- 
cal climate, and the complete absence of any 
device for preservmg easily putrifymg matter, in 
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\icw of Ihc ‘.Irirl nilrs on inoxlinir conlncl willi 
any (Icfilinf: '•iih^tanri', cnfor((‘cl In ‘•cvcro ininish- 
mcnl and iinoKiiif: j)o^'-il)lc* cxpuKion from one’s 
ca‘'lc, it “Jconn iiurodihlo that any anatomy at all 
could lu'nc spnina: into cNi^tcnce It had to fight 
atrannt all the nile‘> of archaic Ingienc, couched in 
'^uper-'titiom warnings about threatening hosts of 
malignant monsters and demons An approach to 
research conceriiing the stnittiire of the human 
organism comparable to that ceh'bratcd by Rcm- 
braiitirs ))aiiiting should ha\c been quite imjios- 
sible for Hindu students Yet il did exist to some 
extent, and was jiractncd, though stealthily, ac- 
cording to an ingenious method taught by Subrula 
(HI, .'5). 

This accurate account of the parts of the body, 
cxltiuhiig ns far ns the sbm, is not to be found in 
nn\ other part of medical leaching, but only in the 
doclriiic of snrgcrj, Therefore the surgeon in seeking 
a Ihoroughh reliable knowledge imisl duly prepare a 
dead bod\ and carefully ascertain its parts For by 
putting together what he perceives with Ins owm eyes 
with wlint he has learned from ^nlld tradition through 
textbooks, he will increase his w’isdom 

For this purpose one should select a body wdiich is 
complete in all its parts II should be the body of 
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someone who had neither been excessively old, nor 
one who died of poison, nor of a protracted disease 
Having removed all excremental matter from the en- 
trails, the body should be wrapped m rush or bast or 
grass or hemp, and placed m a (reed-or wicker-) 
cage Havmg firmly secured the latter m a hidden 
spot, m a river with a strong current, the body should 
be allowed to decompose After an mterval of seven 
days the thoroughly decomposed body should be 
taken out and very slowly scrubbed with a whisk 
made of grass-roots or hair or bamboo or bast At 
the same time, every part of the body, great or small, 
external or mtemal, begmmng with the skm, should 
be exammed with the eye, one after another, as it 
becomes disclosed in the course of the process of 
scrubbmg 

e 

Smce the methodical dissection of a well pre- 
served corpse after the habit of modem research 
and trainmg w^ excluded by the tabus of ancient 
civilization m '"subtropical India, one cannot but 
admire this mgemous way of workmg on a corpse 
without touchmg it, — on a corpse cleansed and 
decomposed at the same tune by flowmg water, 
protected by it agamst insects, heat and air, 
guarded by wrappmgs agamst fishes and worms, 
and concealed fiom men who might take offense 
in beholding it. 
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UnforlunnloU tlir tiinr for iii-'jjcclion wns ncccs- 
'iniy \rr\ linuttd. 'riio to he pained by 

thi-: ‘■orl of pently ’-rmhhmir ii'^undcr a ‘•onked body 
on the \rrpe of incUinp n\\n>, were, to wcigli 
ndxntUnpc- and disadvantage'-, exactly wlial one 
would expect from •'Ueb an examination of an 
objert, prtx'-erved and dtaamipo'-mg at the ?amc 
time an almo'-t jierbel ostiolopx’, ba*-cd on the 
bony --tnictnrc bft intact for unlimlt(d iii'^pection; 
a f.ur eimmeratne Knowledge of the imi'^clcs, 
'inews and ligaments ^till ^iiniciently jirc^crvcd, 
but no ri‘al iiiMtrlil into the intricaclc^ of the ncr- 
\ou<; \v<tcm, tlio blood xc'-'-cK. or into the exact 
cour'^ and purjio'.e of the xarion>- other canals and 
orgiiis t^tvciitial for mclaboli«m 

^V C'^tern anatomv jirogrc'-scd bx borrowing from 
a^-tronomy the leii'-c'; which had revolutionized 
Henniv>.nnce co'^mologv-. Now, the instruments of 
niacrococinie rc'-earrh were u'cd m the investi- 
gation of the microco^.m Thus, m 1(5 H, Malpighi 
discovered the cajiillarics and demonstrated the 
vascular structure of the lungs Lacking all the 
resources of modem optics, devoid of the inspiring 
example set by the methods of modem physics, 
Hindu anatomy was bound to remain steeped in 
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abstract speculation, as far as the intenor of the 
body and the organs that carry on the hfe process 
were concerned. 

Western science originated m Greece where, m 
the fifth and fourth centuries B C., astronomy and 
physics created new methods and standards for 
the mvestigation of nature and the muverse These 
startling achievements brought about an atmos- 
phere of " New Learning ” in Greece The rise of 
critical philosophy with the Sophists and Socrates 
was followed by the scientific zoology and botany of 
Anstotle and Theophrastus Out of this inspirmg 
atmosphere sprang the genius of Greek medicine, 
Alcmaeon of Croton, and Hippocrates, who set the 
pace for modem medicme as it came into bemg 
toward the end of the Middle Ages 

Medicme in ancient India as elsewhere had to 
face a much more unfavorable situation Ancient 
Hmdu astronomy, based on the lunar cyde, re- 
mained a self-contamed special branch of tradi- 
tional learning With the impact of Hellemstic 
influence it was partly superseded by the system 
of Hipparchos and Ptolemy, based on the solar 
cycle, but there was no revolution m scientific 
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‘•I'liid'ml*-. Mf’rhrn nnd ht’lon;^ lo Ihc 

minmon vto( t,f irntlilioit jn In<linn {intitniitv . jind 
t'\rn ;it nil « nrlN ‘-tnt'f ihtv •■linw Uic rctnnrkahlo 
trcnm-' of l)tr Hindu for :d»^lr.u’l rcn^^ontufj niul 
jnitv intuition, hnuivrr, tlirv rcnminrd i‘<(»lntcd 
fudd'* <»f Know ritinnnnd with tlmir ‘-jn’cinl 
proldriiT-. 'I'lirv did not r<' u li the hrcntli-tnlving 
Inifiht nt wlnrh (inch ninthfiinlio, tiiniiiuj its 
method*, to tin' tn'-K of eNjdninin;: the ^tnirlurc of 
the tini\erM ntnl the inoxtinent** of the ecleslinl 
hodie--, he( inn iqiplnd in ithennitie,'* in the pari) of 
ritioii'd a'-lnnionn, niilinji ilinp Copernien*', Gali- 
Icxi. and Kepler. 

In (*r<‘ect'. under the fir*-! inipnrl of modern 
tlnniphl, triditnuial nreh lir eo*,molop\ exploded, 
the OUmpi 111 pod*. •-hooK on their throne*., doomed 
•'ooner or lat< r to \ ■ini'-h aw ax ^^llat is more, the 
whole trend of .ireh.iie iiix'tliK al thoiiphl became 
di'-eredited. and a new era of scieiililic enliciMii and 
melhodir.d re'-e.irch stnrtetl, Greek medicine, 
sliimilated Itx Aleiiiaeon's aiialomieal di^cox cries 
and method, nishcd towards the conquest of a new 
concept of man 

Nothmpcomji.irahlc to this process, unique in the 
history of human thoupht, could have happened 
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m India. Hindu philosophy oJBfered no help, no 
inspiration in this direction, bent on metaphysics, 
and centered upon the quest of releasmg the soul 
from the bondage of the realm of sense, and suffer- 
mg through an elaborate techmque of mtrospective 
experience, it was mchned to ignore the range of 
empirical facts m the outer world, and further- 
more, Hindu medicme was incapable of producmg 
a revolutionary impulse out of itself, because, as is 
mvariably true, medicme throughout its history is 
cautious and conservative when isolated from other 
sciences. 

Modern medicme, m a remarkable senes of rev- 
olutionary progressive steps, durmg the last two 
centunes, discarded a great number of its chenshed 
traditional beliefs as so many superstitions, and it 
has denved the power for these darmg transforma- 
tions largely from its irrepressible urge toward 
new truths as they prevailed m related sciences. 
The starthng results yielded by the general scien- 
tific progress could not but mterfere with medi- 
cme’s traditional conceptions and methods 

The medical man m modem tunes, ]ust as m 
ancient India or elsewhere, if left alone, cannot 
help bemg conservative with respect to traditional 
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Icaniinu In daily rmitiiic the prnclilioncr 
rolcnll(*^'>l\ aiul ronlinuall\ fnrc'« an enormous rc- 
si>nn'-ilnlil\ . Ilf oNjifrifUrfs aemn and again tlic 
failure of w ell-r>-tnlilidied Irealnienl*', 0 ,^- well as un- 
e\pceled rero\ erif'- in ‘•(‘fininid\ liopi'lecsca^-cs. The 
many ridxs ln‘^ jiraelire onlaiK t\ery day caulion 
him auaiii'-l liar inloU'- inmnatioii'-. 'J'lie life of Ins 
jialienl is at sImKo, as \\<‘ll as his own rcpnlalion, 
and his professlonnl eoiiseicnce is apt to \oicc 
t radii ionalisin *) 

Ilindii imalieme, jnrl of a stnlie ei\ili7ntion that 
is ha^cd on a stable eoiisers ati\ c social hiernrehv, 
hacked h.\ <:rniitnr.d revelations and religions rules, 
was bound to maintain n traihtional character, ns 
did medical lore in general, wherever it was left to 
itself, and whenever it lacked the imiiaeL of such 
startling inspirations ns those which, uniquely nnd 
With rcvolutionnry vigor, determined the century 
of Socrates. 

Still, the nrchnic mind is no stagnant pool, 
though it inav he umunicd by any movement 
of thought similar to that which originated m 
Greece The v'crv' restlessness and curiosity which 
stimulate the primitiv'c mind, urging it on to ele- 
mentary empiricism and valuable discov^enes con- 
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cernmg the healing forces of nature, does not con- 
tent itself with isolated findings It endeavors to 
understand them by comparmg their features and 
quahties, through a speculative process it weaves 
them together into a system that is logically con- 
sistent m itself and satisfies reason by means of 
analogies and generalizations 

The archaic min d is subtle and alert, endowed 
with a gemus for observing facts and mmute traits, 
it is far from bemg primitive, though it is often 
called ]ust that by modem intellectuals. In every 
respect, it arnves at a stage of sophistication Its 
particular peril lies m its tendency toward over- 
sophistication, toward becommg caught up m its 
own net of hair-sphttmg arguments, abstract dis- 
tmctions and lofty generahzations 
The Hmdu mmd largely yielded to this tempta- 
tion There was no systematic experimental re- 
search contmuously yielding startlmg new facts, 
whereby to check the speculative flight of unfound- 
ed theonzmg and empty generalization There 
were no closely related sciences, more advanced 
m methods and results, to dispel the mist of 
imagmary ideas which, covermg up the objective 
facts found by mtuition and experience, posed as 
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n Iruc inicrprclnlion of these facts. The decep- 
tive satisfaction which this attitude of ancient 
Hindu medicine afforded its adepts through its 
logical consistency and through the harmony of 
numbers, through the balance of characteristics and 
Uirough corresponding patterns, gave to the Hindu 
doctor the illusion of real insight into the hidden 
connections and causations of facts, a glimpse, as 
it n ere, into the u orking of nature This situation 
somenliat resembles that of the time when Galenic 
tradition in its Arabic garb was still, in the opinion 
of the average Western practitioner, the last word 
on the art of healing, yet, the Indian attitude is 
superior to the earlier Western one through its 
intuitive genius and actual command of the details 
of its environment. 

Thoughtful imagmation and abstract specula- 
tion m Hmdu medical theory are the prmcipal 
means by which to approach the more complex 
processes of the human organism, such as metabol- 
ism and generation, these processes escape exact 
observation, as long as effective methods remain 
out of reach, and these have been developed only 
recently by modem research 
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Metabolism (Su. I, 14) sustains the vital con- 
stituents and components (dhatu) of the organ- 
ism through a gradual self-transformation and 
refinement of the primary matter of digested food. 
Food, when duly digested, turns into a “ very 
subtle essence ” (parama-suksma sara) , called 
“ sap ” or chyle (rasa) ; its nature is “ fiery energy ” 
(tejobhuta) . 

Its abode is the heart. From the heart it is 
distributed throughout the body by means of 
twenty-four large vessels (dhamani), ten going 
upward, ten downward, and four transversely 

Possessed of enhvening and nourishing quahties, 
chyle partakes of the mild and beneficent nature of 
the moon (saumya) . In the course of passmg 
through hver and spleen it acquires red color and 
in this way is turned mto blood Thus it reaches 
the first stage of its transformation 

Blood ongmates {xom chyle Then blood is trans- 
formed into flesh From flesh originates fat, from fat 
the substance of the bones comes mto bemg The 
bones are the source of marrow, from marrow spnngs 
semen Thus the essential extract of food and drink 
satisfies (successively) the vital components (dhatu) 
of the organism 
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meant to increase virility act in the manner of pur- 
gatives, forcibly they expel the semen (Su. I, 14) 

With women, the channels of the vessels carrymg 
the menstrual blood, after conception, become ob- 
structed by the foetus Hence, with pregnant women 
there is no menstrual discharge Obstructed below, 
the blood moves upwards and accumulates and is 
called the afterbirth Part of it goes stdl further 
upwards and reaches the breasts Hence the breasts 
of pregnant women grow large and projectmg (Su 
m, 4). 

The idea that semen ongmates from all parts 
of the male body is famihar to ancient Greek 
medicme, that it is the product of the whole 
organism, gathered and expelled through sexual 
excitement, is a concept current m Vedic tradition. 
It IS frequently stated in the explanatory texts 
of priestly lore, and alluded to in the ritual as weU, 
for instance m a household nte of marital life for 
successful mtercourse and procreation, which forms 
part of an archaic sacramental Kama-sutra The 
husband, m commendmg cohabitation, addresses 
his semen, to arouse it from its dormant and scat- 
tered state, “ Thou takest thy ongin from every 
limb, thou art generate from the heart, thou art 
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the condensation (ka§aya, * decoction, essence ’) of 
the limbs, 

Generation is termed the “descent of the germ 
mto the womb ” (garbhavakranti) The germ 
(garbha) does not proceed from the substance of 
the father, nor from that of the mother, either, 
both parents pro^nde only for the material sub- 
stratum which attracts its “ descent ” (avakranti) , 
clothmg its subtle essence m earthly stuff In this 
view, Hindu medicme is in full agreement with 
traditional belief Susruta descnbes generation and 
gestation of the embryo as follows (HI, 3) 

The male seed is of moon-like, mild nature 
(saumya) , the (red) menstrual blood of women is of 
fiery nature (agneya) , but m each of them the other 
elements are present as well, on a minute scale, for 
all elements serve one another, support one another 
and interpenetrate one another 

With the cohabitation of man and woman the wind 
arouses the gloivmg mtensity (tejas) (of the manly 
vigor), through the mtermmgling of heat and wmd 
the seed flows forth, it enters the womb and combmes 
with the menstrual blood 

By the imion of fire (agm) and moon (soma) the 
hfe-essence (garbha, the germ) is attracted and enters 
the womb together with them 
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The fiery solar energy and the nounshmg lunar 
fluid, opposites whose cooperation upholds universal 
life m the cycle of day and night, m theu micro- 
cosmic forms of semen and menstrual blood mute 
to form the substance of the dimin utive universe, 
the human organism 

This material substratum becomes the receptacle 
of the incorporeal hfe-monad which “ is called by 
many metaphorical terms” descnbmg it as the 
inner ruhng prmciple, as “ he who knows the field,” 
“ the knowmg one,” “ the touchmg one,” “ the 
hearer,” “ the tastmg one,” “ the primeval mner 
man ” (puru?a) , " the doer or agent,” “ the walker,” 
“ the witness,” “ the supporter,” “ the speaker.” 

This hfe-essence is the imperishable, mdestnictible 
and unthinkable one By the dictates of fate it be- 
comes shrouded in the garb of the mdividual self, 
which consists m the “ subtle body,” formed of the 
five elements (bhutatman) Impelled by the wmd, 
forthwith it enters the womb and abides m it It is 
endowed with the primordial three virtues (guija) of 
universal matter, that is, with sattva, purity, rajas, 
violent motion, and tamas, dark mertia, and with 
various divme and demomc forces besides 

The new bemg, which grows m the womb. 
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acquires its mdi\ddual characteristics through a 
threefold heritage* from father and mother, and 
from the formative and limiting forces which 
inhere in the subtle body shroudmg the mcorporeal 
life-monad, the indestructible self. The tangible 
appearance, or material body, inherits its firmer 
parts from the father, the softer ones from the 
mother. 

The j&rm parts of the body, hair, beard, body-hair, 
bones, nads, teeth, vessels (sna) , tendons and muscles, 
tubular canals (dhamanT, compnsmg vems and 
nerves) , and the seed denve from the father, the soft 
parts, flesh, blood, fat, marrow, the heart, the navel, 
the hver, the spleen, the anus and so forth, derive 
from the mother. 

The faculties and energies which activate the 
bodily frame belong to the subtle body. The subtle 
body chngs to the hfe-monad as the fateful con- 
sequence of actions and tendencies m earlier exist- 
ences, its quahties are the result of one’s deeds 
and thoughts (karman) during former lives m the 
round-of-rebirths Together with the bodily inheri- 
tance from both parents, upon which the hfe- 
monad ahghts through the attraction of selective 
affinities, the particular lortues or deficiencies 
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inliermg m the subtle body predetermine the life 
and fortunes of the being to be bom, they spell his 
destmy 

“ The sense faculties, perception and mtellect; 
the amount of hfe-strength and hfe-length (ayus) , 
happmess and suffermg, and other such charac- 
tenstics sprmg from the mdividuahzed self,” that 
IS, from the mdividuahzmg sheath of the subtle 
body, shroudmg the imperishable hfe-essence of the 
pure Self and carrymg the impress of the effect of 
deeds in former hves “These pecuhar qualities 
clmg as residual effects to the subtle body, and 
determme the experience of the mdividual m the 
existence to come ” 

An additional share is attributed to influences 
from without “ growth and size of the body, its 
strength, color, maintenance and deficiencies, de- 
rive from chyle, energy, health, complexion and 
good memory sprmg from congemal diet and en- 
vironment (satmya) ” 

What will the child’s sex be? This is a cmcial 
question, of vital importance m the mdividual’s 
fate under the Hmdu paternal order, which entails 
more suffermg than happmess for women The 
incidence of the birth of a girl-child, m fact, is 
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■vnewed m non-medical tradition as an efiect of 
bad karman In terms of pre-scientific physio- 
log}’- the follomng solution is offered “ If (m the 
mixture of semen and menstrual blood) the seed 
prevails, a boy will be the issue, if the menstrual 
blood prevails, it will be a girl, from the equal 
proportion of both spnngs the hermaphrodite ” 
Concerning the growth of the foetus, Susruta 
refers to a number of conflictmg theories, of all of 
which he disapproves The fact, however, that he 
feels himself bound to mention them, as formmg 
part of past and current tradition, gives one the 
impression that, though they could be contradicted 
with a certam authority, they could hardly be 
elimmated for good and all, no demonstrative test 
was available to prove their fallacy 

Saunaka teaches “ when the foetus springs mto 
existence, first the head comes mto being, because the 
head is the root from which the faculties of the 
senses (indriya) sprmg forth,” 

Eqtavirya teaches “ — the heart, because it is the 
abode of the all-comprehensive awareness (buddhi) 
and of the mind (manas) ” 

The school of Parasara teaches " — the navel, for 
out of the navel grows the body of ammate bemgs ” 
Markandeya teaches “ — the arms and the legs. 
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because they are the root of the movements of the 
foetus ” 

Subhuti Gautama teaches “ — the middle of the 
body, because the unfolding of all lunbs is tied to it ” 

Finally, the authority of the god-physician, 
whose teachings supposedly were handed down by 
Susruta, is brought into play to settle the question; 

Dhanvantan teaches “ this, however, is not true 
All mam and minor parts of the body develop simul- 
taneously, but, owmg to the extreme mmuteness of the 
foetus, (at first) they are practically mdiscermble, 
just as are the sprouts of bamboo and the fruits of 
mango (in their first growth) ” 

The growth of the foetus and the reactions 
of the mother to its existence, Susruta descnbes as 
follows 

In the first month the germ grows mto a drop like 
a resinous exudation (kalala) ; m the second month 
it becomes a solid mass, an association of the five ele- 
ments, matured by cool and hot wmds If it is a lump 
(pinda) , it vnll be a boy, if it is a ball (pesi) , it will 
be a girl, if it is a swelling (arbuda), it will be a 
hermaphrodite In the third month the five pro- 
trusions of arms, legs and head emerge, and the arti- 
culation of the major and min or limbs begms to be 
visible. 
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III IIk' fourth nu)iitli llio nrtiriihitioii of /ill llio Ihiili/i 
Juroims moro /lislmrl. 'J'h/' lir/trl /if 111/ f/i/hi/i It/ 
/'/lint'' nniiif/'-l, In lU’c i(‘> (siihll/) lhoii('lil i.iiliiiliiii/'/' 
(c( l;in‘i-<)h/*itu) h/roiiu'. /IiMin/t, It/i/iii"/' It /ilti/l/'/i 
jn till 1)/Trl. ll/iiri Ih/ /•inlti.;/* in Ih/ f/tiiilh iiioiilh 
(\pcrnnrcs /K-irc? for olij/il'> 'I’li/' j/i' (/iiiiiil 

III/ /till r In' ■' two In nrl " nn/I }<• i /ilh fl " /h/ii hi/l;n)/’ 
tint i-- proM/h/l villi Ivo li'/irl"," nii'l "(iiovi/|//l 
willi tin p'cnlnr hoif'inp'^ nn/l jlr/inp' ripj>/lil"' of n 
pn pn lilt \ onnn " 




NOTES TO INTRODUCTION 


^ J F Royle, An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, 
London, 1837 German translation J F Royle, Ein Vcrsuch ubeT 
das Altcrtum dcr tndischcn Mcdizin nebst cincr Einleitungsvoiie- 
sung zu cinem Kurstts der Matcna Mcdica und Thempie im King's 
College Aus dem Englischcn ubertragen \on J Waller Mit einer 
Einleitung und mit Zusatzen von C F Heusinger Cassel, 1839 

“ Reprinted m H H Wilson’s IForAs, Vol HI, pp 209-270 and 
380-393, London, 1804 

^ Atharva-Veda Sanihita, translated with a cntical and exegeti- 
cal commentary by William Dwight AMiilnej, re\ised and brought 
nearer to completion and edited by Charles Roekwell Lanman, 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vols 7 and 8, Cambndge, Mass , 1905 

* CharakaSamhitS, translated by AMnash Chandra Ka-viratna 
and Pareslmatli Sarma Kaiibhushnna, Calcutta, 1890-1911, The 
Susruta Samhitd or the Hindu System of Medicine according to 
Susnita, translated from the ongmal Sanskrit by A F R 
Hoemle, Bibliotheca Indicn, New Series, No 911, Calcutta, 1897 
(unfinished) , Susruta, transl bj Eji\ iraj Kunja Lai Bhishagratna, 
Calcutta, 1907-1918, Vagbhafa’s A^tdngahrdayasainhita, em altm- 
disches Lehrbuch der Heilkundc, aus dem Sanskrit ms Deutsche 
libertragen, mit Emlcitung, Anmerkungen und Indices a on Luise 
Hilgenberg und IMllibald Kirfel, Leiden, 1937-1040 

' Juliu^ Jolly, “ Medizin,” m the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research (Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertums- 
kunde) in, 10, Strassburg, 1901 

* A bibhography on Hindu medicme is contamed m M B 
Emeneau’s A Union List of Printed Indie Texts and Translations 
in American Libraries, American Oriental Society, New Haven, 
1936, pp 335-340 

Montz Wmtermtz, Oeschichtc der Indischen Litcratur, 3 Bond, 
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IP^O, ji|i .'ll-,';' I on inniirnl lil(rntiirr, is iirndicnlls n 
•Jr i-iiplixt' nlfild, IIP (if ilir innm Ipxts of Iliiiilti iiuiIkiiic nnd 
Itip n imiirtil tipiiii tlinii li\ Onriiliil frlidlnrs 

1 c' nniilii iiinliniip ID llip I riirrnl liislnn of Jiicdicillp, cf 
( IimJpi (irrpiir t mil lo i ,lii /»ifr<.ifiirfioii /<i thf Jlntorj/ oj 
^fp-fi'-i'ii- Nru ^(>i), lO’fl, \ftiir(( ('nsliclioiii, A //n/orj/ of 
Vf'itntr, lrm‘1 fmiii llir Ilnlmtl nnd rd In I H Kniiiililinnr, 
Nrn ^dil llUJ H n ^ir lllminxnt J'liili Jit A Short Ilftorj; 
if intn ‘'rirtrr, Nr« ^nrl. I’ Corditr, Ltiide tiir 

fi Mrdrri'if Jliilior '1 |i< p dp P irn, lldt, A P 11 llotmlo, 
.*'ft in thf Mr^inir of vl irir-if /ik/ki, Pnrl 1 " OstcnIncN , or 
t)ir Miipp of tlip lliiinnn lfod\," Oxford 1007 nnd "Studios iii An- 
r-r-it Itid -n ^Ir>^l^lnp," Jo irvol of thr ItovnI Afintic Sonrti/, 1000, 
Krintdm lit in Knvinj Ilirnjn f linrnii (iiiplii, .■In plrroniif of tho 
/'nnri, -f U'oi/ ; rf tlr Alrrfitt *'rhoot of MriUnnf inlh thnr 
Cl ' ’•■olo^ \ ( nlnitln 1017, (iirindnnritli Mid liop iilliMix n Uliislin- 
fnp.rsn III 'or-‘ of It (’in i Mrlirtiir 2 soli, Cnloiitln, 1023 20, 
(li’nmi ('li'l »nl»pii\ , In /r Ipoyirp.'n/nni of Alinnit Jliiiilu Mrdi~ 
aif tr'nittn 1021 


XO'J'I-S 'J'O CHAPTER I 

’Cf Mnuripp llIrKitiifipId ' Tlip Allinnn-Vi dn nnd llic (lopnllin- 
Urntimtin / nr!.r'(i,ip</iij of Hdo lr;/nn llrirnrch, II, I, IJ TrniiB- 
Intin'i' id Atlnnnspdn Ininiis 1»\ MnnriPt IJIooiiifidd iii Sacred 
Itoo) I of tie lo'*^ ^ ol -12 

' Cf \\liilnps I-nniimn Iriin'liilioii, |i 22 

’ Cf Wiilnrs I- niiinn trnnslntion, ji lOS, nnd W Cnlnnd'a 
tm latiori of Iv'nn d n Sfilri (‘ Allnidii-olios /fnulrerritinil ”) in 
Ir-;. andr’in^r I drr honinl !ijt r Al adeinir ran fVefejischapm it 
A'n’frrdan, Afdrolinr lyltPrllindo Jsnnnt I lot I s, Dccl III, No 
2, Amitordnni, 1000, 20 10 In nd<filinn lo iln iro ngninsl 

di" T'os in pmorn], tins lijTnn is U‘<rd ns pnrt of n rilunl importing 
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increased strength to the unborn when the magic dish is oSered 
to the pregnant mother, that she may brmg forth a male child 
(pumsavano-samskara) , and when a potion of liquor (sura) medi- 
cated with herbs is prepared (m the sautramanl-ritual) 

* Walter Addison Jayne, The Healing Oods of Ancient Civilisa- 
tions, New Haven, 1925 

“ Cf H Kem, “ Manual of Indian Buddhism,” Encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research, Strassburg, 1890, pp 46-47 with reference to 
Yogasutra H, 13 commentary 

“ Brahma-vaivarta-pura^ia, K|^a-jnnmn-khanda, ch 51 For the 
general backgroimd, cf Arturo Castigliom, “ The Serpent m Medi- 
cme,” Ciba Symposia, HI, 12, March 1942 

’’ The Bhda Samhita, Sanskrit Text, publ by the University of 
Calcutta, 1921 

® “ The Boner Manuscript, Facsimile leaves, Nagarl Transcript, 
Eomanised Transliteration and English Translation with Notes,” 
ed by A F R Hoemle, part 1, 2 Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Imperial Senes, Vol 22, Calcutta, 1893-1912 

Asvavaidyaka by Jayadatta, and Asvacikitsita by Nakula, ed 
by Umeiacandra, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1887, cf M Win- 
temitz, Oeschichte der Indischen Literatur, Vol HI, pp 562-663 
Extracts m H Zimmer, Spiel um den Elefanten, Mhnchen, 1929 
“ Hastyajuirveda ” ed Mahadeva CimanajI Apte, Ananda- 
sranta Sanskrit Senes, Vol 20, 1894 Extracts from the chapters on 
humors, diet, diseases, types of elephants etc prmted m Spiel um 
den Elefanten On elephant lore, cf Franklm Edgerton, The Ele- 
phant-Lore of the Hindus, The Elephant-Sport (Matanga-Lila) of 
Nilakantha, transl from the ongmal Sanskrit with mtroduction, 
notes and glossary. New Haven, 1931 

Cf Book n. Pathology, and the parallel chapters m Book IV, 
Therapy The same strict separation of diagnosis and therapy 
occurs agam m Book VI, 1-7 and 8-17, m the section on eye- 
diseases, and m VI, 27, the diagnosis of children’s diseases, followed 
by the correspondmg treatments, 28-30 
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“ nidane MSdhavah Src?thah/sutraslhane tu Vagbhatall/^larI^e 
SuSnitah proktaS/Carakas tu cikitsake//” 

Anandarayamaklil, of the Bliaradvaja gotra, was a son of 
Nfsimharayamakhi or Nr3inihnrayndh\nri and a nephew of Tryam- 
bnkn^aynyaJ^ adik^ita or Tryatnbnkarayamakhi “ JIvanandam ” and 
“ Vidj apannayanam ” published in the Kavyomala edibons (Nr 27 
and 39) Translations of “ Jhanandam” 11 Jwananda (la FdicitA 
dcU’Antma) d% AnandaTayamakhm, by Vallaun, editor G Caraba, 
Lanciano, and Das OlucL des Lcbens, msdtztnisches Drama von 
Anandardyamakhx, iibersetzt von Adolf 'Weckerlmg, Greifswald, 
1937 

The relation between husband and wife is likewise the model 
for the bond between the Brahmm, actmg ns a house-priest and 
spiritual adviser, and the king or chief, who submits himself to the 
spiritual guidance and magic protection of the priest It constitutes 
the foundation of the cooperation between spiritual authority and 
temporal power in Indo- Aryan civilization Cf Ananda K Cooma- 
raswamy, Spmiual Authority and Temporal Power m the Indian 
Theory of Oovemment, New Hn\en, 1942 

Su I, 7 H H Sir Bhngavant Smh Jee, A Short History of 
Aryan Medical Science, New York, 1896, contams on plates Vil-X 
illustrntions of a hundred and twenty-five implements of Indian 
surgery Cf Girmdrannth Mukhopadhyaya Bhisagacarya, The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, 2 vols , Calcutta University, 
1909 

Cf Charles Greene Cumston, An Introduction to the History 
of Medicine, New York, 1926, ch HI, Hmdu Medicme 

Cf D V S Reddj , ‘‘ Medical Relief m Medieval South India, 
Centres of Medical Aid and Types of Medical Institutions,” m 
Bulletin of the History of Medicme, 1941, 9, pp 385-400 

King Arguna Kartavirya Haihaya meets death at the hand of 
Rama-with-the-axe (ParaMirama) , the warlike Brahmm hero of the 
epic cycle, who extermmated the kmgs and chieftains of the 
warrior-caste to avenge his father The dreams of the kmg, por- 
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tending his imminent death, are recounted m Brahma-vaivarta- 
pura^a, Gapeia-khanda, eh 34 

A similar series of dream-symbols oceurs m another chapter of 
the same Purana (Kyppa-janma-khanda 63) It is told by Kamsa, 
the opponent and victim of the hero-savior, Kfppa This blood- 
thirsty tyrant, a demon mcamate among men, foresees his doom 
at the hand of the avatara of Vi?pu 

The meanmg of dream-symbols is discussed m detail by Jaggad- 
deva m Svapnactntdmant, ed and transl by Julius von Negelem 
Der Traumschlussel des Jagaddeva, em Beitrag zur mdischen 
Mantik, GielSen, 1912 


NOTES TO CHAPTER H 

^ Cf Helmuth von Glasenapp, “ Tantnsmus imd 6aktismus,” 
Ostasuittsche ZetUchnft, Neue Folge, Heft 3/4, p 120 Works on 
Tantra and Tantnk Texts, ed by Arthur Avalon (Sn John Wood- 
roffe), London, Calcutta, Madras, 1013-29 

“Aitareya Upani^ad, I, Aitareya Aranyaka, H, 4 Cf The 
Thirteen Principal Upantshads, translated from the Sanskrit 
by Robert Ernest Hume, New York, 1934, p 294 
“ Cf Whitney-Lanman’s translation, p 647 
* For specimens of these macro-microcosmic equations, cf R E 
Hume’s translation of the Vpanisads, General Index, under “ Cor- 
relations or Correspondences of thmgs cosmic and personal ”, for 
the philosophic background Hermann Oldenberg, Vomnssenschaft- 
liche Wissenschaft, die Weltanschauung der Brahmana-T exte, 
Gottmgen, 1919 

' Cf Whitney-Lanman’s translation, p 682 
“ The five prmcipal forms of the Fire-god (Agni) to which the 
text refers are 1 the celestial fire of the sun, 2 the fire inhabitmg 
the cosmic water and flashmg forth from the womb of the clouds 
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m llir fnrtn of lii'litinnrr. *1 Ihr fire inlinbiliMR The \cpclnblc realm 
(Irrr^) ^^bl^b t< pcnrrnlctl from wood wlicn fire is stirred by 
means of n wooden iKtnrd mid sitok, 1 tlie niiimnl fire inbnbilmg 
warm Mooiled liemps, e'|)reinll\ men, wbicli licslows bodilj warmlli, 
mmplexu'ii and color; •'> Ibe domcslie fire on Ibc boii'e-allar of 
c\rr\ Ar\nn boincstcid, t>n<!ed b\ tbe fallier of Ibe familj ns the 
cverjirc'enl tiilrlara <lcit\ of tbe lioii--cbold, from tins domestic 
fire nre tnl rn tbe two forms of sacrifirinl fire for tbe oblations to 
tbe ro<U and tbe ofirrmi s to tbe fortes of tbe realm of dentb and 
tlestnielion 

’Cf Man arrt ‘'inelntr ‘'te\riison, "TTitboiit tbe Pale, Tiic Life 
‘'lorv of an ()iitra.st," The lUliptnui I^jc of India^ Oxford 
I nnersilv Press, ^\ev\ \<irk, 1(110, ]> 20 

' Cf 1 opn PrT’onnI Ilvpirnr b\ ‘'bri Yogendm, The Yogn 
Institute Hoinbav, l(it0 'J be \obime fonns part of n senes of 
jniblieatiois of tbe llombav ^ opn Institute In 1031 tbe Institute 
startcal witb a jK-riadieal. ''lopn”, tins after tbrcc jears was 
FUjipleinented b\ a leqiienee of monoprnplis on tbe anrious aspects 
and aims of jogn praetice relating to tbe criticism and expen- 
mnitnl re careli tif Wesleni iiiedKini. ami pstebologj The author, 
Well acT'cil m TTe'trni medieini, is a pupil of the late Hindu saint 
and sopa teaeber, ^o; istara Pamnnibamsn Mfidbxndasjl, who died 
in 1021 Mndlisnib'isjt intnisted tbe aiitbor with tbe task of 
initiating a prietical o| a lltnnissaiiee " Por tins purpose Shri 
Yogendra founded tbe Itoinb i\ ^ogn Institute, toured tbe United 
‘■tates and rsillalKirnted with various ATostem scbolars The two 
first cbnpti rs of bis liook deal with tbe "Ideals of Yoga Iljpcne” 
and tbe “Possibilities of 1 tcnial Aoiitb,” tbe other cbaplcrs 
siKseinbrc on tbe Yogn trentiiKnt of various parts and organs of 
tbe Imdv , eb 1 duds with tin "cart of the teeth mouth, longue, 
car and sinus”, cb 4, rare of the nose, cb C, of the eve, cli C 
and 7, of the digi stive organs, eb 8. of the risjuralorv apparatus, 
eb 0, of tin sexual org ins, eb 10, of the brain and nervous svslcni, 
cb 11, of the skin Tin. Inst ebapter dials with bvgicnc in general 

* Cf George AAcston Ilriggs, Gorahhnath and the Kanphafa 
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Yogzs, Oxford University Press, New York, 1938, p 291, Swa- 
samhttS, ed and transl by Kai Babadur SriSa Chandra Vldyamava, 
The Panmi Office, Allahabad, 1928, eh HI, 3-8, OherandaSamhita, 
ed and transl by Shris Chandra Vasu, Bombay, 1896, ch V, pp 
59-64 

Cf Veddntas&ra by Sadananda, ed R Garbe m 0 Bohtlmgk’s 
Sanshnt-Chresthomathie, 3 Auflage, Leipzig, 1909, No 93-104, 
VedantasSra oj Sadananda ivith Introducbon, Text, English Trans- 
lation and Comments by Saanu Nikhilananda, Almora, 1931, 
No 77-85 

With regard to the third among the subsidiary wmds, an 
obvious detenoration of the ongmal coneeption has taken place m 
course of time, “ ksut,” “ sneezmg ” (onomatopoeic) became under- 
stood ns “ ksudh,” “ hunger,” because of the identical spellmg of 
both m writmg and elocution under the form of “ ksut,” whenever 
the final ‘‘ dh ” of “ ksudh ” became a " t,” accordmg to the rules of 
euphonic junctions The replacement of the less familiar "ksut” 
m favor of the more frequent " ksudh ” (hunger) occurs m 
Oherandasamhta, V, 68, where Krkara is said to " produce hunger 
and thirst ” (ksuttj^m) , while m V, 67 sneezmg, “ makmg ‘ ksut ’ ” 
IS said to be its function The same erroneous mterpretation is 
found m Vedantatara " krkarah ksudhakaroh ” Oherandaaaihhitd, 
V, 68 states that from the fifth wmd, Dhanamjaya, “ sound is 
produced ”, although its mam function is descnbed as follows “ it 
does not leave the body for a moment,” still it is considered the 
motor-force from which speech and singing ongmate 

Corpus Hippocraticum, Hepl aipuy, iddruy, 14, and Hepl 

leprjs vovaov, 2 

BThad-ATanyaka-U'panisad, VI, 4, 9 "’When he wishes that 
she should desue and enjoy him, he should msert the member m 
her, jom mouth vith mouth, caress her organ by gently rubbmg it, 
and should mutter ‘ thou takest thy ongm from every lunb, thou 
art generate from the heart, thou art the condensation of the 
hmbs, do thou dnve mad this here (the woman whom he is 
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ki';';ing) nnd tlinl here (the orpnn he is cnrcssing), like (a doe) 
\\oundc<l In i\ poisoned nrroni The two clossie Irnnslalors of tho 
Uimnisnds, Pniil Deussen (" Sccli7ig Upniiishnds dcs Vedn,” 3 
Aiiflnge, Ix-iprig 1021, p fil5) nnd K E Ilume {The Thirteen 
rnnnpal Upanishad^ p ICO) hn\e fomchon missed the rilunhstie 
dclnil of Lins kfinin-sulm pmclice, Deussen, in Irnnslnting " dem 
Will plcich, dns der Giftpfcil Imf, mnch rnsend dicse dn nuf mieh,” 
nnd Hume, in rendering, " ihslrncl this womnn here in me, ns 
if In iiononid arron pierced’' The text, honescr, has “ 
mriilnsn'infim nniuni mnsi," llml is, “ fnc inloxicntnm hone 
(fciiiiiinm) , illnm (\nginnni) in me” 
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spiritual mhentance transmitted through him It 
is in this way that true mastership, according to 
Hmdu behef, is handed down through the ages 

In its use of this method, Hmdu medicme shows 
its kmship to aU other crafts AU vaneties of ac- 
comphshment m India conform to the mspirmg 
model set up by Brahmm priestcraft in antiquity, 
which has as its aim the transformation of an 
ordmary boy of the privileged pnest-caste mto an 
accomphshed magician In attaimng any sort of 
skiU, whether that of the silversmith, carpenter, or 
doctor, there is left some secret of real mastership 
and success which is not to be attamed through 
textbooks or class-trammg, but must be taken in 
through a kmd of magical umon through which 
master and pupil become one This pattern, ac- 
cordmg to which the mature wizard or medicine- 
man must tram his successor m such an mtunate 
fashion, is fundamental to every phase of spmtual 
and techmcal gmdance m the Hindu educational 
system 

Caraka (I, SO) voices the accepted belief that 
medical science is to be studied by the three Aryan 
upper classes of Hindu society only, that is, by 
the so-caUed “ twice-bom ” (dvija) , who are en- 
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tilled lo ‘spinlual rcbirlh under the guidnnee of n 
Brnhniin leaclier verged in Veche religious lore. 

Braliniiii'^ should sliuh luedioiiic, not lo make it 
llieir jirofes'.ion, iior lo gain a li\ mg, but in order to 
be able lo allcviale I lie Mifi'criiigs of all crealures 
Members of the feudal arislocracy (kfattriyn) 
should lake it uj) in Ihc iulerest of self-prescrva- 
lion; while Ihc lliird cl.ass (vai\\n), townsfolk 
Imng b.\ Iradc and ‘■killed labor, arc lo learn and 
practice il lo earn a living 

All cla<;scs in general, it is laiight, should acquire 
medical knowledge lo lay projicr foundalions for 
the fulfilment of life’s fourfold lask: lo become 
prosperous, sclf-‘:u':laming, financially independent 
(artha) ; lo fulfil ihc religious and moral duties 
(dharma) impo‘-cd upon man in I he form of dcbls 
or obhgalions lo Ihc gods, to his anccslor-spinls 
and lo his fellow creatures, lo enjoy unimpaired 
sensual gralificalion (kama) , and, last but not 
least, to accomplish release from the bondage of 
tlie round-of-rcbirlhs (moksa) through the en- 
lightening realization of man’s essential nature 
This IS brought about by means of ascetic practice, 
yoga exercises and spiritual guidance 
According to Susruta, a Hindu adept of the 
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medical profession should belong to one of the 
three Aryan upper castes of Hmdu society He 
should be young and healthy, full of energy, bodily 
strength and endurance He should be of a good 
character, pious, well-mannered and clean. His 
temper should be calm and self-controlled. Be- 
sides, he should be endowed with keen senses In 
his diagnosing he wiU have to rely to a very great 
extent on the impressions of his senses, smce, for 
him, the vast apparatus of modem physics, chem- 
istry, bactenology and biology is not available 
He WiU have to taste all sorts of stuff with his 
tongue, drugs as well as the secretions of the 
patient, to ascertam their nature 

The studies start with a ceremony of mitiation 
which is similar to the correspondmg ntual associ- 
ated with other crafts It is pecuharly impressive, 
if the pupil IS of Bra hmin extraction It is made 
up of elements of the old pre-Aryan forms of 
worship (puja) , blended with formulae denvmg 
from the ancient Vedic ntual of the Aryan im- 
migrants 

Flowers, grams, jewels and other gifts (typical 
implements of puja) are offered to the deities, the 
portraits of Bra hmin samts and medical men of 
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antiquity, constituting the ancestral line of medical 
tradition, are drawn on the ground to conjure their 
spiritual presence This usage, common in Tantric 
Hinduism, again dcnves from pre-Aryan tradition. 

The climax of the ceremony is reached when tlie 
master takes the pupil by the hand and solemnly 
leads him thrice around the fire-altar. Tims, at the 
weddmg-ceremony, after Vedic-Aryan tradition, 
the bridegroom leads the bride, invoking the Fire- 
god to vilness their sacred union The god, pre- 
sidmg over the household, is summoned to witness 
the inseparable bond vhich, like the marriage-tie, 
mil unite master and pupil for their lifetime, the 
pupil assuming the attitude of utter obedience and 
faithfulness to which the Hindu mfe is pledged 
Man, m the Brahmin paternal order, represents the 
ereative pnneiple, woman is the “ soil,” the “ field ” 
(k^etra) mto which the seed is cast. She is the 
reproduetive principle She is there to bring forth 
a copy or a double of tlie husband, a son to con- 
tmue the paternal Imeage and to secure uninter- 
rupted offerings to the ancestors In a similar 
fashion, the pupil is there to reproduce the sub- 
stanee of the teacher as his alter ego, keepmg ahve 
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the tradition handed down through his ancestors 
m medical lore 

The teacher makes clear the meaning of the holy 
union by adnunistermg a solemn admomtion to the 
pupil First are laid down the rules of the pupil’s 
conduct towards the master, a middle section 
pledges the teacher, and finally the necessary 
dedication to the social aspect of the profession is 
emphasized This latter part may be compared 
with the ancient Greek medical oath, the so-called 
“ Oath of Hippocrates ” The Hindu document 
reads as follows. 

(1) You must put behind you desire, anger, greed, 
folly, pride, egotism, jealousy, harshness, calumny, 
falsehood, sloth and improper conduct 

With short-cut nails, ntuaUy clean and clad m the 
orange garment (of ascetics who have renounced 
secular life) , you must be pledged to truth, and full of 
reverence m addressmg me 

In your standmg, gomg about, lymg down, eatmg 
and memorizing what you are taught, you must be 
mtent on my approval and must behave as it smts my 
pleasure and welfare 

If you behave otherwise, you wiU have faded m your 
just duty, and your wisdom will bear you no frmt It 
will not shme forth. 

(2) If, however, you behave perfectly, while I pro- 
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fess false views, I shall be guilty of sm, and my knowl- 
edge shall bear me no fruit 

(3) (After having finished your studies) with your 
medicaments you shall assist Brahmins, venerable 
persons, poor people, women, ascetics, pious people 
seekmg your assistance, widows and orphans and any- 
one you meet on your errands, as if they were your 
own relatives This wdl be right conduct 

You shall not assist hunters and fowlers (impure 
by theu profession of killing hvmg bemgs) , nor 
people who have lost their caste through immoral 
conduct, nor evil-doers (lest you be defiled by contact 
with them and fail m treatmg them, for their suffer- 
mgs are the natural consequence of their failure to 
obey the moral code) 

In this way, your wisdom will shine forth and will 
get you friends and fame, and it will help you to reach 
fulfilment m the three fields of human endeavor 
righteousness (dharma) , prosperity (artha) , and 
gratification of the senses (kama) 

After his initiation the pupil wiU share for years 
the life of his master He becomes a member 
of the household He serves his teacher and, day 
by day, watches him as he treats his patients He 
assists him m his pharmacy m preparmg medica- 
ments He becomes famihar with the various tools 
and procedures of the medical profession, for m- 
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stance he learns how to apply the “ five kinds of 
treatment ” (panca-karman) . emetics, purgatives, 
cleansmg clysters and oily clysters, sternutatones 
agamst pains in the head and the throat. He 
learns when and how to apply fat as a preliminaiy 
treatment m makmg the patient sweat through 
the use of packs and hot drinks, how to ad- 
minister inhalations of pulverized drugs turned 
into vapor, and how to use aromatic smoke in 
sterihzmg wounds, tumors and skm diseases 

Another lesson m store for him is concerned with 
the handhng of the equipment of surgery There 
are twenty kinds of kmves and sharp needles 
(sastra) , and more than a hundred other imple- 
ments needed durmg operations, mcludmg the 
mstruments for dressmg to protect wounds agamst 
infections twenty-four pmcers and forceps (svas- 
tika), two tongs (samdamsa), two hooks (tala), 
twenty tubular instruments, catheters (nadi) , and 
so forth, thirty probes (salaka) , twenty-six articles 
of dressmg, cloth, thread, and similar utensds 
(upayantra) 

He becomes acquamted with the set of probes 
and pegs, light sticks made of wood or metal 
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(salaka) , which are used principally in treating 
diseases of the eyes, ears and nose 

Besides, he has to learn by heart the encyclopedia 
of medical knowledge, as it is contained in the com- 
pilations of Caraka or Susmta or later authors. 
The pupil memorizes it, lesson after lesson, and 
retams its chapters by rehearsing them in turn, 
after the example of Brahmin priesthood, in this 
waj’’, the sacred wisdom of the Vedas was imparted 
from one generation to the next, an oral tradition 
flomng dowTi the ages 

There is a special lesson on elocution (Su I, 4) , 
meant for the teacher, explaining how to pro- 
nounce clearly and properly while teachmg The 
teacher is to recite the text of the traditional lore, 
verse after verse, prose aphorism after aphorism, 
and duly to comment upon them If their contents 
are not properly explamed to the pupil, they will 
be for his mmd what a load of sandal-wood is for 
the over-laden donkey a cumbersome burden 
For the donkey the precious perfume of the costly 
wood means nothmg He simply tires under the 
burden, and the pupil will get tired, too, if the 
precious meamng of the tradition with which he is 
burdened is not disclosed to his imderstandmg. 
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So extensive an oral tradition, passed on tiirougli 
the ages, was in constant danger of dwindling 
down to the level of a mere feat of memory taken 
for genume skill Susruta msists that this enor- 
mous amount of oral learnmg be balanced by 
practical efficiency the physician who masters 
both stands firmly on both his legs Otherwise, 
when it comes to treatmg the patient, he wiU feel 
as insecure as a coward approaching the battle- 
ground. 

A pupil, once he knows his medical teachmg by 
heart, should by all means concentrate on ga ming 
practice A physician who masters both spheres 
IS worthy to be in attendance on a kmg But one 
who has the practical trammg only through 
watching and assistmg his master, without having 
thoroughly mastered the theory, does not deserve 
the respect of decent people and should suffer 
capital punishment by order of the kmg So it is 
taught 

When the pupil has finished his apprenticeship, 
upon being recommended by his master, he re- 
ceives his license from the kmg. On this occasion 
a sort of exammation takes place The pupil is 
asked to recite parts of the traditional texts which 
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he knows by heart However, this seems more or 
less a formality only, closing the tenn of his 
studies 

The career of a Hindu doctor reaches its cul- 
mmating point when he is chosen to be the physi- 
cian m attendance upon a king His task will be 
to collaborate mth the house-priest and spiritual 
guide (Guru) of the monarch, who frequently is 
the monarch’s chancellor as well as chief adviser 
in all that concerns the daily welfare of the kmg 

One of tlie special duties implied m the respon- 
sibilities of this appointment is to safeguard the 
despot against the possibility of being poisoned, 
a peril from which he is rarely free There is a 
special lesson (Su V, 1) dealing vutli the control 
by daily supenusion of the royal kitchen and the 
dishes served the kmg It contains a catalogue of 
the symptoms by which poison may be detected 
in food-stuffs, it describes the expressions of uneasi- 
ness and cunmng through which cooks or servants 
may betray upon their features their wicked m- 
tentions The details of this chapter correspond 
to the rules laid down m the “ Treatise on Pohcy 
and Statecraft ” (Kautdya Arthas^tra I, 21) on 
how to safeguard the kmg from the plots and 
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dangers of all kinds that threaten hun always and 
everywhere 

Moreover, the king’s physician will accompany 
the army on its march when the king sets forth on 
a campaign agamst a neighbonng enemy The 
physician will be with the vanguard, m order to 
mspect the wells and supervise the water supply 
along the route on which the army is proceedmg 
and campmg, lest the wells and tanks be poisoned 
by secret agents of the enemy. 

The medical encyclopedias contam no references 
to hospitals or dispensaries providmg medicmes for 
the poor Such institutions, however, are among 
the pious donations and hberal endowments de- 
scnbed m those Buddhist legends and tales of the 
first centuries A D. which dwell upon exemplars 
of the basic virtue of alms-givmg and unselfish 
generosity (dana-paramita) 

Moreover, there exists the famous decree of the 
Emperor Asoka Maurya (274-236 B C ) m his 
second Rock Edict (257-256 B C ) , celebratmg the 
orgamzation of social medicme established by him 
along the hnes of Buddhist thought and kindred 
ethics (dharma) Asoka states that all over his 
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dominions and m adjoming territories far beyond 
the borders of his empire, even m Ceylon to the 
South, and under the Seleucid kmg, Antiyaka 
(Antiochus) , of Persia and Syria to the Northwest, 
medical treatment is promded for men and animals. 
Wherever herbs, roots, and fruits beneficial to men 
and animals were lacking, these were imported and 
planted. 

Later Buddhist sources show how these institu- 
tions of social medicine, sponsored by the kmg for 
the welfare of the people, were still flounshmg, for 
mstance, m Ceylon, m the fourth century A. D 
They tell of hospitals founded by kmgs, and of 
physicians appomted by the kmg, one for every 
ten villages, while other doctors were charged with 
the eare of the kmg’s army and its elephants and 
horses 

King Parakrama the Great (1164-1189 AD), 
of Ceylon, mamtamed a hospital providmg for 
several hundred patients, with a male and female 
servant assigned to each of them, it had its gran- 
anes and dispensanes, yieldmg everythmg re- 
quisite for proper diet and treatment 

Moreover, there is epigraphical evidence of m- 
stitutions of social medicme m mediaeval Southern 
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India Village physicians are mentioned, there are 
references to subsidized hospitals in towns and 
.villages, as well as to hospitals attached to temples, 
monasteries and educational mstitutions 

The science of longevity has no beginmng nor 
origm (Ca I, 30) As is true of all traditional wis- 
dom contamed m sacred lore and imparted through 
mitiations, its substance is instmet with the very 
process of umversal life Partaking m the law of 
nature, which silently rules the hfe-process of all 
creatures, the laws of the medical code on health 
and longevity exist and are effective, whether or 
not they are revealed to human knowledge and 
perceived by man’s insight The truth of these 
laws exists eternally on the transcendental plane, 
entirely unaffected by what man knows or beheves 
They inhere in the nature of life and hvmg bemgs, 
reflectmg their essence, which remams the same at 
all tunes 

Out of the sphere of timeless existence — which 
underhes and weaves together the ever-present 
reahty of extra-human forces with the laws that 
pervade the temporal and phenomenal web of the 
universe and man’s existence — ^medical wisdom 
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steps into the range of man’s ^^slon in the garb of 
historical tradition 

This tradition starts out with mtmtion (ava- 
bodha) , not with experience. Its primary essence, 
or nucleus, is reahzed through an mtroverted 
awareness of the elements and laws that constitute 
the fact of life and the charactenstics of hving 
bemgs, the interrelation of the many and vanous 
data of the hfe-process Tradition is not mtended 
to be established through the gathenng of facts 
by sense-experience, nor to be altered through 
cnticism of reason, though observation of imnute 
details and controversy are active m its growth. 

The essential knowledge gamed by an intuitive 
awareness of the secret reahty of the life-process 
becomes apparent through mstruction (upadesa) 
Medical wisdom is not the product of smgle 
creative min ds It mirrors the basic elements of 
reahty, hke the heat of fire, the flmdity of water, 
wisdom remams basically the same at aU times 

Medical wisdom is called “ eight-hmbed ” (as- 
tanga) , traditionally it consists of eight parts 
(tantra) : 

1. surgery (salya, hterally “ arrow ”) . methods 
of removmg foreign bodies, obstetrics, the treat- 
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raent of mjunes and diseases requiring surgery, the 
use of surgical mstruments, bandages, and so forth. 

2 the treatment of diseases of parts above the 
clavicles (salakya) , affectmg the eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth etc , using as mstruments thm bars, small 
sticks or probes (^alaka) . 

3 therapy of the organism (kaya-cdatsa) treat- 
ment of diseases affectmg the whole body, sup- 
posed mamly to origmate from disturbances of the 
humors. 

4 demomacal diseases (bhuta-vidya) , deahng 
with mental derangements and other disturbances, 
said to be caused by demons (bhuta) ; these are 
treated by means of prayers, oblations, exorcism, 
drugs, and so forth. 

5 pediatrics (kaumara-bhrtya) ; treatment of 
children’s diseases, caused by demons. 

6 medicmal drugs (agada) , antidotes for 
poisons 

7. elmrs of hfe (rasayana) , for preserving 
and mcreasmg vigor, restormg youth, improvmg 
memory and preventmg diseases 

8 “ turnmg mto a stallion ” (vajikarana) , deal- 
mg with the means of mcreasmg vinle power. 

These contents of the “ eight-hmbed ” medical 
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doctrme, again, are dassified under the following 
ten headings 

1 the organism (sarira) . 

2 the means of its mamtenance (vrtti) : proper 
conduct, moral as well as physical. 

3 the causes of diseases (hetu) : improper food, 
habits or practices causmg diseases from withm; 
foreign substances causing diseases from without. 

4 the nature of pain and disease (vyadhi) , with 
special reference to disturbances of the equihbrium 
among the humors 

5 action (karman) treatment 

6 efiect (karya) the result to be achieved by 
the treatment, i e the nature of the normal state 
to which the patient is to be restored 

7 time (kala) due regard to the influence of 
the seasons, and other aspects of tune, mcludmg 
the age of the aihng person 

8 the agent (kartr) the physician, the require- 
ments of his profession, and its proper practice 

9 means and instruments (karana) 

10. the decision upon the form of treatment 
indicated (vidhivimscaya) . 

Susmta (I, 34) describes the art of heahng 
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(cikitsa) as being supported by four “legs,” or 
“ quarters ” (pada) ; on these, if they are of the 
proper kind, the art is firmly estabhshed* the 
medical man, the patient, the medicament, and the 
nursmg servant 

1 A medical man is called a “ leg,” or support of 
the art of healing, if he has thoroughly learned the 
contents of traditional teaching, has observed how 
it IS applied, and has gamed practice on his own part 
He must have skilled hands, be ritually clean, brave, 
and ready of hand with instruments and medicmes 
He must have presence of mind, be mtelhgent, 
energetic, and learned, intent on truthfulness and 
righteousness 

2 A patient is called a “leg,” if he has strength 
of long hfe (ayus) , is full of vitality (sattva) , and is 
able to be cured (sadhya) He should be well-to-do, 
prudent, an orthodox believer, abidmg by the words 
of the doctor 

3 A medicament is called a “ leg,” if it ongm- 
ates from an auspicious place and is gathered on an 
auspicious day It should be of the proper measure, 
pleasing to the mmd, full of odor, color and sap It 
should have the particular virtue of subduing the 
“ humors ” of the body when they are “ mcensed ” It 
should not cause languor, nor harm when the disease 
grows worse, and should be administered at the proper 
tune, after having been duly mspected 
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pomt of View, are of minor importance Expect- 
ant mothers only are excepted, because they may 
bear male oSsprmg, who wdl contmue the male 
Ime and when they are grown will provide for the 
unbroken sequence of ancestral offermgs indispen- 
sable to the well-bemg of their deceased forefathers 

Before proceedmg to examme a case, the doctor 
should watch for auspicious signs The encourag- 
mg or inauspicious appearance of the messenger 
who has been dispatched to fetch the doctor will 
to some extent reveal whether the case is curable 
or better left alone. The omens, lucky or unlucky, 
which the physician encounters while imderway 
to the patient’s house, afford additional clues as to 
whether the patient is to recover or is doomed 
Moreover the doctor should pay attention to the 
dreams of the patient and his near relatives, smce 
they may mdicate whether or not the illness will 
take a satisfactory course. 

Susruta (I, 29) gives a long hst of dreams which 
are pecuharly mterestmg from the standpomt of 
the psychology and the symbohsm of dreams; this 
material is akm to the descnptions found in Hmdu 
dream-books, novels and legends.^® Though the 
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or whoever sinks into mud, or dances and laughs, 
his body smeared with mud (i e his appearance 
resembles a “bhuta,” a ghost), 

or whoever (like a delmquent facmg capital pumsh- 
ment) is stnpped of his clothes and wears a red 
garland on his head, 

or whoever grows a bamboo or a reed or a pahn3Ta 
tree out of his breast (as though he were already 
turned mto dust and formed part of the ground), 
or whoever is swallowed by a fish or has mtercourse 
with his mother, or whoever falls from the top of a 
hiU, or into a chasm full of darkness, or is carried away 
by a swift stream, 

or whoever grows bald, or is overcome and bound 
by crows and similar animals, 
or whoever beholds stars fafirng from the sky, who- 
ever sees a lamp extmguished or experiences the loss 
of sight, 

whoever beholds the gods on their thrones or the 
earth shakmg, whoever expenences vomitmg or evacu- 
ation, or whose teeth fall out, 

or whoever climbs up a sdk-cotton tree (sahnali 
a region of hell is called after it) , or up a kim suka 
tree (the red blossoms of which adorn the victim 
of the executioner) or up a sacrificial post (to 
which the victim is fastened to be slaughtered) , 
or whoever ascends an anthiU, a coral-tree (Ery- 
thrma Indiea) , a kovidara-tree m full blossom or a 
funeral pyre. 
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may be diagnosed as possessed of long bfe (dlrgha- 
yus) , and the doctor should accept the treatment of 
the case 

The paragraph on auspicious dreams sounds as if 
it were copied from a dreambook Here, as with 
pre-analytical dream mterpretation m general, the 
fact IS ignored that the same symbols can have 
very different meanings accordmg to the context 
in which they figure Meetmg dead people by no 
means invariably foretells the death of the 
dreamer, even when he is dl, symbols of passmg 
away frequently point to spmtual transformation 
and rebirth mto a new attitude towards the task 
of life. Yet the lurid description of this kmd of 
encounter with the dead re min ds one of a certam 
simster dream of Oscar Wilde’s, which soon after 
was to be actually fulfilled In the last month of his 
life, confined to the bed on which he was to die, 
Wilde, suJffermg from cerebral menmgitis comph- 
cated by another ternble disease, had a depressmg 
dream wherem he was suppmg with the dead, — an 
appropnate symbol forebodmg the approachmg 
end of the “ kmg of hfe,” the master of dimng and 
winmg, the brilhant raconteur of the dinner-table 

Hin du medicme is well eqmpped with mstru- 
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ments for various purposes Still, tlie physician is 
told that his best instrument ivill always be his 
own skilled hand For the diagnosis he will have to 
a large extent to rely on his own senses, on what 
they tell him of the patient and his environment, 
on what he perceives m watching and scrutimzing 
the organism of the patient with his eyes and 
hands, on what the noises and smells emanating 
from the patient’s body may tell him His senses, 
sharpened by expenence and instructed by tradi- 
tional knowledge, are his principal guides m 
diagnosis 

Prehnunary traimng m surgery is afforded 
by usmg practice objects (phantoms) Cucum- 
bers, gourds and melons provide the material for 
trymg out all kmds of mcisions and amputations 
The opemng of tumors and swelhngs is practised 
on bags and pouches filled with water and mud. 
Scarification may be practised on hairy stretched 
skins, the piercmg of hollow organs on the hollow 
stalks of lotus plants, and on canals taken from 
the bodies of dead animals Worm-eaten wood, 
reeds, hollow stalks, the ends of dried cucumbers 
provide the matenal on which probmg may be 
learned Extraction is practised on the marrow 
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of fruits and the teeth of dead ammals A board 
from the rose-apple tree, covered with wax, serves 
as a practice-object for operung abscesses and 
effectmg their discharge Pieces of soft leather 
and fine strong fibers will teach the beginner how 
to close a wound with stitches A clay-figure is 
used to show how wounds are dressed on different 
parts of the body The admuustenng of caustics 
IS practised on pieces of meat The opening of a 
hollow cucumber or the lateral mouthpiece of a 
water jar serve for practice m givmg enemas 

Hindu classic medicme stems from priestly 
magic, unlike the pioneers of modern thought who 
became famous through then persecution by the 
church for contradictmg traditional ideas, Hmdu 
medical men never were at variance with the 
authority of Brahmm pnestcraft and revealed 
sacred lore Like the traditional knowledge of 
other skills, medicme flourished m the all-compre- 
hendmg atmosphere of Hmdu orthodoxy The 
general features of Brahmin sacred tradition, its 
myths, gods, and demons, form an mtrmsic part 
of medical leammg Mythical tales explam the 
character and ongm of diseases 
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An old tale, relating how, in the beginning of 
tune, consumption origmated with the misconduct 
of the god Moon towards twenty-six of his wives, 
is retold in the medical compilations (Ca. W, 8; 
Su VI, 41, Ha. n, 60) along the Imes of popular 
rehgious tradition (purana) , this is done m order to 
explam the name of the disease, for the name is be- 
lieved to comprehend the essence of that which it 
denotes, consumption (yak§man, k?aya, so?a) is 
called "IQng’s Consumption” (ra]a-yak?man) , 
because it first became manifest with King Moon. 

In the begmnmg, the god-creator marned his 
twenty-seven daughters to King Moon. All of 
them are asterisms on the moon’s path, the so- 
called “ lunar mansions ” forming the lunar zodiac. 
The Moon, however, became so completely en- 
amoured of one among them, that he utterly 
neglected his conjugal duty toward the remaimng 
twenty-six Having complamed to their lord m 
vam about the frustration of their marned life, 
the neglected wives reported the matter to their 
father In vam, too, the father rebuked his 
son-in-law repeatedly for his mexcusable monogam- 
ous habits Eventually, the father-m-law lost his 
temper and breathed forth his wrath The breath 
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flaming from his mouth turned mto the figure of 
a fierce, devourmg demon, figures of this kmd, 
demons or fierce animals, embodymg the fury and 
aggression of some superhuman bemg, are fre- 
quently encountered m Hindu myths This demon, 
incorporating the destructive force of consumption, 
assailed King Moon and caused him to wane away 
Since King Moon was the first bemg to suffer from 
the disease, it was called, on this account, “ King’s 
Consumption.” 

The moon is the cosmic hfe-givmg prmciple. 
Every night, with the cool, milky, nectar-hke 
moon-rays, it nourishes the vegetation over which 
it rules The moon is the heavenly cup containing 
the elmr of immortahty, the refreshment of the 
gods The moon “makes mght,” quenchmg the 
devourmg heat of daytime, which the sun brings 
By means of its mild light, the moon distills the 
enhvenmg jmce which restores to aU hvmg beings 
their hfe-flmd after it has been dried up by the 
relentless fire of the sun Small wonder, then, that, 
because of the affhction of the Moon with con- 
sumption, the course of the universe and its very 
life-process became seriously upset To counter- 
act the danger that the umverse and its beings 
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might completely wither aw*ny, n compromise wns 
finally reached. The Moon promi'^cd to lend a 
perfectly regular married life, pving to nil Iwenty- 
sc\cn wivc!, m turn, their riglitful due ns he went 
liis way along hi<; mphth cnur'^c Though it could 
not he crndic.iled allopelher. the cur*-c beenme 
aUcmiatcd to the extent of •saving him from utter 
dcslmction Still he remained liable to periodical 
progrcscnc coii'-uinjition for the fortnight of the 
waning moon i\Iorco\cr, the demon of consump- 
tion, forced to deci*.! from destroying this victim, 
^as compensated by the nssignincnt to him of 
men and animals for his work of annihilation. 

Another instance of tlic relation of name nnd 
nature is offered in the explanation of the origin 
and mahpiant character of spiders with their 
poisonous sting, they arc said to haxc come into 
exislcncc out of the drops of sweat which fell from 
the forehead of the primeval saint, Vasistha. This 
holy hermit once became incensed against the king 
Visvamitra, when the latter tried to carry aw'ay 
his most precious belonging, a divine cow% out of 
whose udder could be milked everything its owmer 
might wash for. Drops of the saint's perspiration, 
while he was glow’ing with wTath, fell on grass 
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freshly cut (lima) by the holy man Susruta tells 
this story (V, 8) in order to explain why the. 
poisonous msects are called as they are, havmg 
received the name “ luta,” “ spider,” from the grass 
upon which they came mto existence as mam- 
festations of deadly anger 

Similar tales could be added mdefimtely Since 
the name of a thmg m Sanskrit, the language of 
revealed wisdom, accordmg to Hindu behef, ex- 
presses m a more or less cryptic way the nature of 
the thmg m the realm of sound, medical knowledge 
offers many a clue to the character of diseases and 
drugs through tales disclosmg the ongm of their 
names, these mythical etymologies form part of 
their scientific description 

A “ monograph on garlic ” (lakma-kalpa) m the 
“ Elephant Medical Lore ” (Ha IV, 28) , em- 
phasizing the heahng force of garhc, tells how it 
originated from the divme essence of life, the 
elixir of immortality (amrta) : 

When m tunes of yore the divine sunbird Garud^, 
on behalf of his mother, earned away the beverage 
of immortahty from the gods who kept this treasure, 
a drop was spilled from the vessel, shaken by the 
bird’s roarmg flight along the sky It feU to the 
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ground Since llic pjwl on which il fell wns nn im- 
fa\orahlc one. pnrhe hn\mp •'prunp from thi«; polenl 
liquid lias an unfavomhle *;mell niid nn ncrid flnvor. 
Il IS light and ><wift 111 il*- cfTccl nnd of pungent taste. 

lienee il IS railed “ rnsonn,” i. c “ rn'^a-finn,” 
winch means “ wanting in (pleasant) taste” Or 
else, with regard to it,s hoidthfiil effert, its name 
“ rasona *’ mav be understood a.s “ containing the 
most excellent (ut-tama) of saps (rasa).” 

That it should be necessary for the phj sician to 
propitiate and conjure the forces of nature which 
he w ishcs to ser\ c him, is commonly bclie\ cd The 
Hindu doctor uses caustics (ksfira) for the treat- 
ment of skin-diseases, fistulas, abscesses and other 
ailments For prcjiaring these caustics he needs 
wood-ashes Being Ins own apothecary, lie sets 
forth m search of a tree, the wood, leaves, roots 
and fruits of which will constitute part of tlie raw' 
material (Su I, 21 ) 

He IS advised to proceed in autumn, after the 
rams, when Indian vegetation is full of sap Fast- 
ing and ritually clean, he is to resort to some hill- 
side, now' he makes his choice, the kind of tree he 
ivill fell being by no means nn indifferent matter 
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It should be a “ black mu§kaka ” (Schrebera 
Switenoides) , growing m an auspicious spot, big 
and flawless and m its prune. 

After having worshipped the mdwelhng tree- 
goddess by offering mcense, he fells the tree, 
addressing it with the following formula of en- 
treaty. 

O thou whose strength is fire (agm) ' 0 thou whose 
strength is great' May thy strength not vanish away' 
Remam here on the spot, thou propitious one' Thou 
wilt perform what I am bound to perform' After 
having performed what I shall enjom thee to do, thou 
wilt ascend to the bhssful abode m heaven! 

A Hmdu carpenter or householder, when he fells 
a tree for buildmg a house, accordmg to Brahinm 
ntual lore, acts just contrariwise Before felling 
the tree, he prays to its hfe-spint not to “ remam 
on the spot,” but gently to abandon his abode, so 
as not to get hurt by the axe, and to cause sub- 
sequent mischief to the house by hauntmg its 
timber But havmg an opposite aim, the physician 
IS eager to preserve the fiery hfe-force dweUmg m 
the substance of the tree, lest it should vanish from 
its demohshed home and, in domg so, render 
ineffective the caustic prepared from the tree The 
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pliysicinn wishes to gel hold of the spirit of the 
tree along with its innterial substance. As a reward 
he promises to the fiery life-spirit of the tree, the 
dryad, aseent to the heavenly realm of the gods 

Though the technique of rational treatment 
gains ascendancy in iiost-Vcdic times, prayers and 
incantations, charms and exorcisms, offerings and 
amulets retain their respected place in classic 
medicine. 

^^^lcn the new -born babe is given the breast for 
the first time, the physician supervising this first 
feeding works an auspicious charm on the nursing 
mother to promote lactation (Su. Ill, 10) . He 
utters these benedictory stanzas 

jMay four occ-niis, full of milk, constantly abide in 
both your breasts, jou blessed one, for the increase 
of the strength of the child ' 

Drinking of the milk, whose sap is the sap of im- 
mortal life dninc, may jour boy gam long life, as do 
the gods by feeding on the beverage of immortality ' 

These irrational elements form part of the 
doctor’s equipment, side by side wnth the proper 
use of occlusive dressings, leeches, and clyster-pipes. 
They represent the psychic approach of archaic 
psycho-somatic medicine, and are considered the 
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indispensable subsidiary expedients of every-day 
routine, just as m modem tunes persuasion, hypno- 
tism, and psychoanalysis are resorted to m an at- 
tempt to appease demons m the form of complexes 
and obsessions There are many other expedients 
as well, which produce an irrational suggestive 
effect Who wiU underrate the power of the 
restramed and commandmg attitude of the doctor, 
enhanced by the shiny and complex technical 
apparatus of his office, and the aseptic, ascetic, 
convent-hke atmosphere of our hospitals, con- 
stitutmg the modem form of the tuneless and 
mdispensable element of medical magic? 
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11. THE HUMAN BODY: 
ITS FORCES AND RESOURCES 

T ile Ilmdu concept of the human body, 
throughout I lie history of Indian thought, is 
characlen7cd by the belief that the body is a mani- 
festation of divine substance and encrgj% as is the 
nholc unnerse The principal forces and faculties 
uhich abide in the organism, gi\ing it life and 
supporting its processes, are microcosmic counter- 
parts of the powers which per\adc the cosmic body 
and maintain it through their ^arlous antagonistic 
and cooperative acliMtics 
This idea underlies the latest, classic form of 
Hindu religion and philosophj’’, the system of the 
Tantras The formulation of this system may be 
traced to the first centuries of our era, its elements 
go back to Vedic tradition on the one hand, to 
primitive pre-Aryan antiquity on the other ' 

The Hindu devotee wdio practises Tantric ritual 
IS taught to think of himself not as the ordinary 
bemg wdiose duties he performs and whose role he 
plays m the course of his daily routine, but as a 
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microcosmic sum total of the divine cosmic forces 
This he realizes by withdrawmg mto devotional 
meditation As part of his act of daily worship he 
IS enjoined to perceive the presence of the Hindu 
pantheon m his own body, distnbuted throughout 
its organs and limbs He cultivates an awareness of 
the ever-present assembly of divme energies withm 
the frame of his mortal existence, awakemng them 
from the dormant state of uneonsciousness through 
a ritual of gestures and mvocations He shapes 
with his fingers symbohc figures which stand for 
the essential character of each deity (mudra) , and 
places these figures, in turn, on the supposed 
abodes of these deities m various parts of his body 
(nyasa) In this way, he is able to evoke before 
his mind the presence of the gods, accompanying 
his gestures with correspondmg mystic syllables 
and mcantations (mantra) These, agam, contam 
the essential energy of the divmity addressed, 
gmsed this time m the subtle form of sound 
Thus, the devotee of Tantrism conjures up the 
divme forces which constitute the sum total of his 
boddy structure and its faculties, m placmg the 
figures of the deities on the parts they mhabit, 
uttering at the same tune the sounds which pe- 
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culiarly belong to each dl^^ne power, he becomes 
conscious of their beneficent, powerful presence. 
Through the dailj" ntual of “ nj'^asa ” he experi- 
ences a temporary transmutation of that self of 
which he is conscious ordmanly, that of the earth- 
bound common mdl^’ldual, mto a secret commumty 
of bemgs, di\ane m substance and faculties He 
visuahzes himself as the microcosmic counterpart 
of the world organism, the manifestation (maya) 
of the energy (sakti) of transcendental bemg 
Through the act of devotional magic he transcends, 
as the Vedic formula puts it, the sphere of purely 
phenomenal or apparent reality (anrta) , namely 
his conscious ego-personahty, and becomes aware 
of the essential truth (satya) of his nature 
The concept of the body as an assemblage of 
divme powers has its place also m vetermary 
medicme which reflects popular belief to a higher 
degree than the more abstract and “ scientific ” 
conceptions of classic medicme The “ Wisdom on 
the Longevity of Elephants ” enumerates, m the 
chapter on conception and formation of the foetus 
(HE, 8) , the “ virtues of the gods ” (devaguna) 
which abide m the orgamsm of the animal 
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Now the detailed description of the virtues of the 
gods IS taught 

Brahma abides m the head, Indra m the neck, 
Visnu m the trunk, the Frre-god m the navel, the Sim 
m both eyes, Mitra m the hmd-legs of the elephants. 
The First Demiurgic Creator (dhatf) and the 
Secondary Demiurge (vidhatr) dwell m both sides of 
the belly, the Lord-Creator (prajapati) m the male 
organ The Serpents, who support the yoke of aU the 
worlds, dwell m the mtestmes For m the elephants 
abides the cosmic Self which is the primary matter 
of the material world (pradhanatman) and is beyond 
age and decay In the forelegs abide the Twm 
Horsemen, m the ears the divmities who preside over 
the directions m space 

Space or ether, the all-pervading and most subtle 
of the five elements, is the carrier of sound, it is 
reflected m the quahty of sound which reaches the 
ear through space, and m the faculty of hearmg 
“ The Moon abides m the mind, the Ram-god Par- 
janya m the heart of the elephants,” for the 
elephants are regarded as ram-clouds walkmg the 
earth, then* presence, through this celestial kmship, 
attracts the beneficent downpour which quickens 
vegetation after the summer drought, and provides 
for the sustenance of men and animals 
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A mystic yoga doctrine, on tlie other hand, inter- 
prets the structure of the human organism as the 
counterpart of the unfolding of creation and views 
it as contaming the five elements, ether, air, fire, 
water and earth, in the sequence in which they 
evolve out of each other m a gradual process of 
transmutation by condensation, from subtle to solid 
A correspondmg series of centers, bearing the sym- 
bolic names Muladhara, Svadhi?thana, Manipura, 
Anahata, and Visuddha, representmg the essence 
of the five elements, earth, water, fire, wmd, and 
ether respectively, is conceived by the adept of 
Kundahni-yoga These centers are situated along 
the spmal column and form a sequence of strata 
of the human organism. 

The breathing technique of Kundalml-yoga is 
mtended to estabhsh these mystic centers in con- 
sciousness and bring them mto play. Each center 
has the shape of a lotus cah'x showing different 
colors and a certam number of petals and certam 
symbols of its own; it forms the seat of one 
specific divimty who impersonates and presides 
over the corresponding sphere of the universe 
Agam, through this pattern applied to the human 
body, man is afforded the means by which to 
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experience his own nature as the exact counterpart 
of the world organism, he visuahzes his body as 
enhvened and ruled by the same divme hierarchy 
which activates the life-process of the universe 
Apart from this concept of the human body m 
Kun^aJmi-yoga, which goes back to non-Brahnun 
antiquity, the idea of the parallel structure of 
macrocosm and microcosm forms a prmcipal tenet 
of Brahmin wisdom m Vedic tradition This par- 
allel serves to clarify the character and the work- 
mg of the supreme creative principle, m bung- 
ing into bemg and mamtammg man and the 
umverse, this prmciple manifests its energy m the 
vanous forms of personahzed divmities who co- 
operate m their respective spheres 

Such a correlation or correspondence of entities, 
cosmic and human, can be substantiated m many 
ways, partly through the pictorial script of the 
myths, partly through abstract speculation 

One such example is the myth dealing with the 
ongm of the umverse from the body of a primeval 
bemg, the First Great Man (purusa) Accordmg 
to Rgveda X, 90, the gods, m the begmmng of 
tune, took this primordial man and sacrificed him, 
they divided the victim, his head became heaven, 
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liM feet eirtli, lu^ t nr< iMninr ‘•pact'. In-' e\e'^ llic 
«mi, In^ liroatli the and vo on 

Another Vnho ■-nnm' ile‘-cnl>cs the ‘•cn^'e-facul- 
lic-; and hfe-forrev of the hminn had\ as the duinc 
“ pnninns of llie \\orItl s]>hcrt s ’’ (iokajirda) , 
nlnelj. at lljc daun of rrntion. ennnale from the 
orpans nn(i parts of t!u' pnru'-a. when llio supreme 
Self (.’liman 1 has t\irarltd and condeii'-ed the 
lallcr fnnn Ihe fhnd life vuh'«tance of the ])rimal 
waters * PrcMMahnp from the month, nostrils, cyc.s, 
cars, and other jur's of the purus i. the lokap’da 
fall mtn tlic i>nme\ d ore m ind seek for an abode 
wherein the\ ma\ be established and ma_\ cal food. 
Tiicy decline to enter the hull and the liorsc, 
offered them first, s-^ymir. Vcnly, this is not 
sufficient for us ", — whereupon the Sui>rcmc llcinp 
offers them man. ind thca say. "Oh, well done” 
On Ills ad\ lec," I'nler intoaour rcspcctn eahodc 5 ," 
thea procccil to m\ adc the human organism “ Fire 
became speech, and entered the mouth, wind be- 
came breath, and entered the nostrils, the .sun 
bec.imc sight, and entered the c\os, the quarters of 
space became hcarinp, and entered the cars, plants 
and trees became hair, and entered the skin, the 
moon bcc.amc mind, and entered the heart, dcatli 
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became breatbing down (apana) , and entered the 
navel, waters became semen, and entered tbe male 
organ ” 

Tims the sense faculties and vital forces, evolved 
first through the anthropomorphic transformation 
of the primal waters, the puru§a, mto cosmic 
entities, upon entenng man are retransformed 
into the components of the orgamsm and take then- 
places m the same seats and organs from which 
they proceeded when emanatmg from the model 
organism of the First Great Man 
This entry of the divme life-forces mto man to 
make him their home is a fa mili ar theme of Vedic 
cosmogony A hymn of Atharva-Veda (XI, 8)° 
describes this process m a somewhat different way 

. when (m the beginning of time) the Divme 
Craftsman, who was father and superior to the 
Divme Craftsman (famihar from subsequent mythical 
periods and events) , drilled the apertures (which are 
the outlets for the sense-faculties and vital processes 
of the human body), the gods took the mortal for 
then- house and entered man 

Sleep, forsooth, Weanness, Bane, the divmities Evil 
by name, Old-age, Baldness, Hoarmess entered the 
body, one after another 

Theft, lU-domg, Wickedness, Truth, Sacrifice, and 
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Great Fame, Slrcnglh and Valor and Force entered 
the bodv, one after another 

Luck and Ill-luck, Increase and Waning, Liber- 
alities and Illiberahties ^\hatc^cr there are, and all 
Hungers and Thirsts entered the body, one after 
another 

Blaming and Not-blaming, and what is “Well'” 
and “No'”, What is Known and Unknown, and 
What else is to be Taught, entered the body, one 
after another 

The hymn goes on to cmimernte whatever 
aclhitics and reactions, faculties and processes 
constitute man's life, positive ai'id negative, 

delights, ]ojs, enjoyments, laughing, . . 

dancing, . . addressing and prating , breathing 

forward and breathing downward, sight and hearing, 
the indestructible and destruction, breathing asunder 
and breathing upward, speech, mind, entered the 
body, one after another 

Whate\ er w aters there arc and a\ hatever divinities, 
the Lordly Power (of the Highest Being Virfij) to- 
gether with the Brahman (the supreme essence) , 
Brahman entered the body, the Lord-Creator dw^ells 
m the body (as the generative principle) 

The Sun took possession of the eye, the Wind of 
the breath, each one as his owm share (while the other 
forces of nature found their places m the organs and 
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